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ieligious Communications, 


Notices of the History of the Abys- 
stnian Church. 
(Concluded from page 283.) 


Some time after this, an embassy 
was dispatehed on its way to Spain: 
but, as it entirely failed, the Fathers 
revewed their work of subjugation, by 
siving a challenge to the Doctors of 
Abyssinia to dispute with them on 
ihe nature of their religion. ‘The Fa- 
\hers ere said to have succeeded in 
ihis, beyond all expectation; inso- 
much that the Emperor now consign- 
ed all offices of trust to suchas had 
already embraced the Roman Faith, 
or appeared inclined to embrace it ; 
and even issued a proclamation, im- 
posing severe penalties on all who 
should assert that there was but one 
nature in Christ. 

The Abuna, hearing of these pro- 
ceedings, hastened to Court: and on 
coming into the presence, threatened 
the Emperor with excommunication, 
for having permitted the late disputes 
on Religion without his licence. ‘The 
Emperor said that, by so doing, he 
had only endeavoured to heal the ex- 
isting schism in the Church; but if 
the Abuna wished it, he would order 
the question to be resumed in his pre- 
sence. ‘This being agreed, the ques- 
hen was resumed, and the Monks 
again succeeded, to the utter conster- 
nation of the Abuna ; who appears to 
have been a man much better qualifi- 
ed to complain than to dispute. 

These successes were followed up, 
as might be expected, by the Jesuits, 
who hoped soon to be able to bring 
matters toacrisis. They according- 
ly prevailed on the Emperor to pub- 
lish a second edict, in which it was 


made death for any one to affirm that 
there were not two natures in Christ. 


The Abuna, on his return home, 
knowing that nearly the whole Coun- 
try, as Well as a great part of the 
Court, had espoused his side of the 
question, ventured to excommunicate 
all who should embrace the Roman 
Faith. ‘This gave some uneasiness 
to the mind of the i:mperor ; but on 
advising with Father Peter, he was 
brought, not only to disregard the ex- 
communication, but to issue a third 
edict commanding all his subjects 
forthwith to embrace the Romans 
Faith. 

The Abuna, perceiving things go 
ing thus against him, wrote circular 
letters to his friends, exhorting them 
one and all to stand up in defence oi 
their Ancient Faith. ‘They accor- 
dingly immediately fled to arms. 

Phe first that distinguished bimseli 
in this insurrection was Elius, who 
was son-in-law to the Emperor and 
Viceroy of the ‘Tigre. ‘This noble- 
man seized on tlie estates of all with- 
in his jurisdiction, who had embraced 
the Roman Faith; and, at the same 
time, commenced a hot persecution 
against the Fathers at Fremona. 

‘The friends of the Emperor perceiv- 
ing matters begin to assume a serious 
aspeci, conjured him, ashe valued his 
empire and his life, to desist from a 
pursuit which would eventually in- 
volve him in distress andruin. but 
the Emperor, either infatuated by the 
sophistry of the Jesuits or provoked 
by the procesdings of his son-in-law, 
refused compliance, declaring that he 
would support the Roman Faith to 
the utmost. 
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During this time the Abuna was 
giving his cause all the popularity in 
his power. The Emperor wishing to 
thwart him therein, sent for him to 
Court: aud a Letter was dispatched 
to Father Peter, requesting his imme- 
cliate presence. 

In a short time the Abuna, atten- 
ded by a great number of his C! ler2yy 
and Father Peter with his asscciates, 
made their appearance at Court. T he 
question respecting the Faith being 
again agitated, the parties, as is usu- 
al in such cases, separated worse 
friends, and better satisfied with their 
own opinions than ever. “Phe Abu- 
na, howe ver, willing to make another 
attempt on the Empei ror, attended by 


several of the Clergy, threw himself 


at his feet; and, after indulging some 
time in jmmoderate grief on the pro- 
bable results of the. I:mperor’s pro- 
ceedings, conjured him, by all that 
was sacred, not to regard the sophis- 
try of the Jesuits ; ; but to permit his 
Clergy and subjects to persevere in 
their Ancient Faith. To all this the 
Emperor paid no regard whatever. 
The Abuna and his Clergy rose,there- 
fore, and left the Court in disgust. 

Elius finding that the Emperor was 
determined to support the Jesuits and 
their Religion, notwithstanding all 
that had been said by the Abuna, is- 
sued a proclamation throughout thie 
Tigre, commanding all who were Ro- 
mall Casholies forthwith to join the 
Emperor and his Court; while those 
who were willing to defend their An- 
cient Faith, should immediately re- 
pair to him. ‘The consequence was 
that an inmmense army soon joined 
the Viceroy, who immediately com- 
menced his march for the Royal 
Camp, determined to establish the 
Ancient Faith, or to perish in the at- 
tenipt. 

The Abuna Simeon, who was now 
about a huncred years ‘old, joined the 
insurgents ; and on giving them lis 
blessing, assured them that every sol- 
dier who should fall in that campaign 
would die a martyr. This assurance 
had the intended effect on the minds 
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of the soldiers ; who, in consequence 
appeared impatient for the conflict. 

On ihe appearauce of the army of 
the Viceroy in sight of the Royal 
Camp, the Emperor dispatched his 
daughter, the Viceroy’s wife, to in- 
quire his demands 3; and # make hin 
very considerable offers, with a free 
pardon for his present offences, pro- 
vided he woutd immediately lay down 
his arms; and, in case the Vice roy 
should refuse compliancz, to request 
au armistice fora iew days. Bat Eli. 
us, probably supposing this ta be an 
indication of the [:mperor’s iability 
to face him, and that he only wished 
for delay in order to form a junction 
with the forces of his brother Ras Cel- 
ha, positively refused both, and began 
to make preparation for the attack. 

Scareely had the Princess reached 
the tent of her Father, when the at- 
tack was wiade by the Viceroy; and, 
as his cause had unmerous support: 
among the royal troops, he entered 
the camp without molestation, an id 
had actually proceeded within a shert 
distance of ‘the I’ mperor’s tent, ihe n 
a body of the 'T ivrians fell upon him, 
and killed him on the spot. His fol 
lowers, as if panic struck on the fall of 
their leader, threw down their arms, 
and fled: many, nevertheless, fell in 
the attempt. 

The Abuna finding himself thus left 
alone, and being too feeble to hope 
for safety from flicht, remained on the 
spot where he had first posted him- 
self. His character and appearance, 
however, sheltered him from the in- 
sults of the Abyssinian Soldiers; but a 
Portuguese coming up, and having no 
compassion on his gray liairs, instant- 
ly struck liim to the earth with his 

Spe ar. 

The flame that had been excited by 
the Viceroy and the Abuna, might 
have been extineuished with them, 
had not the Emperor mistaking this 
overthrow for a victory, issued ano- 


ther edict forbidding the people to obz 
serve the Jewish Sabbath; which, to- 
gether with the Lord’s Day, they had 
venerated from the hi 
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chest antiquit, 












This proclamation coming to the 
hands of Joanel, the Viceroy of Ba. 
gemder, was read, and commented on 
by him in such a manner, as to leave 
no doubt’en the minds of the people 
as to his sentiments on the proceed- 
ings of the Emperor. 

“The people, on the prospect of ob- 
taining a leader in the Viceroy, and 
finding themselves unable any longer 
to submit to the cruelty of the Empe- 
ror and the Jesuits, flocked to him 
from all parts requesting him to stand 

for their religion and liberty. ‘This 
was what the Viceroy wished ; and, as 
he had received some promises of as- 
sistance from the Gallas, he did not 
hesitate a moment to comply with the 
request. 

Intelligence of this event arriving at 
Court, a great number of the King’ 5 
friends of both sexes, solicited him, as 
he valued his crown and life, to give 
over an enterprise which promised 
nothing but distress and ruin. His 
Majesty however, was not to be 
checked by entreaties : and said, 
reply, that it was not the duty ef his 
subjects to remonstrate but obey; re- 
minding them of their inconstancy to 
his predecessors Jacob and ‘Za Dan- 
gel; and assuring them, that he was 
not only determined to persevere as 
he had begun, but to make it cost 
them dearly who should dare to op- 
pose him. 

A shert time after the Emperor 
received a Letter from the Viceroy of 
Sagemder, demanding the dismissal 
of the Jesuits from Ethiopia, and his 
own appointment as Viceroy of Ba- 
gemder for life. But in these demands 
the Emperor determined not only to 


resist him, but to chastise him for 
preferring them: and marched for 


that purpose, with a large army a- 
rainst him. ‘The Viceroy finding 
himself too weak to engage the * ed 
perial Army, retired to the imount- 
tains: but being closely besieged, and 
his provisions and army daily dimin- 
ishing, he at length escaped to the 
Gallas ; where, being followed by the 
cold of the EF Empcrer, he was betrayed 
andl murdered. 


here 
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Peace scemed again, for a moment, 
to be restored to Ethiopia: but, 
scarcely had the insurgents of Ba- 
gemder returned to their homes, when 
the Damotes, 2 people inhabiting the 
banks of the Nile, harrassed by the 
iniquitous exactions of the Jesuits. 
rose to aman; resolving to dethrone 
the Emperor, and to rid the country 
of their oppressors. ‘The army col- 
lected, on this occasion, amounted, it 
is said, to about 14;000 men, of whom 
a great number were Monks and Her- 
mits: but Ras Cella béing sent a- 
gainst them with a well disciplined 
army, compietely routed them, leav- 
ing great numbers dead on the field. 

The news of this victory gave 
great joy at Court, but particularly to 
Father Peter; wlio congratulating 
the kmperor on the invariable suc- 
cess of his arms, could not hel 
marking the favours which Divine 
Providence seemed to bestow in fur- 
therance of the Roman Faith, in di- 
rect opposition to that of Alexandria. 
The Emperor, who had hitherto for- 
borne to make a public confession of 
the Faith of Rome, now ventured to 
do it; having first confessed his sins 
to Father Peter. 

The Father, however, surviving 
these successes but a very short time, 
letters were dispatched to Goa, re- 
questing a Patriarch, with at least 
twenty Fathers : for, as they stated, 
the harvest was now truly plenteous, 
and labourers few. But as the estab- 
lishment in India was probably una- 
ble to supply so great a number, ap- 
plication was made at Rome, where 
the General of the Jesuits, Mutio Vi- 
telesci, took on him both to make a 
public submission to the Pope, and 
also warmly to solicit, like his prede- 
cessor Loyola, permission to go into 
I-thiopia, in order to complete the 
great work that had so happily been 
begun: but in this attempt he was, 
like Loyola, unsuccessful; though he 
obtained permission to send one Man- 
ucl d’Almeyda as his Nuncio. This 
Jesuit, with three other Fathers, ar- 
rived at Fremona in 16243 and 
short time after, preceeded to Court, 
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where they received a hearty wel- 
come. About this time the Empe- 
rer, in order to conciliate the aftec- 
tions of his people to the Roman 
Priests, published a manifesto, accus- 
ing the former Abunas of the most 
flagrant crimes. 

‘The Emperor, who had for some 
time looked with a jealous eye on the 
zeal of bis Brother, Ras Cella Chris- 
tes, for the Roman Party, began now 
to manifest his disapprobation thereof 
in a most unequivocal manner. Nor 
is it likely that the Emperor’s suspi- 
cions were illfounded; yet, circum» 
stanced as he was, he judged i pru- 
dent to proceed with caution; and 
rather to remove his brother out of 
the way, than to break openly with 
him. Accordingly, another rebellion 
breaking out under one Cabrael, the 
Ras was ordered to take the command 
of the army against the insurgents. 
In this campaign the Ras was victori- 
ous; and, having precured the death 
of Cabrael by bribing the Gallas to 
whom he had fled for refuge, he re- 
turned to Court, only to be more fear- 
ed and hated by the Emperor. 

In the mean time the Coarts of 
Rome and Madrid determined to send 
a Patriarch into Abyssinia. ATphon- 
so Mendez was, aceordingly, conse- 
erated Patriareb; and James Seco 
and John da re: Bishops of Nice 
and Hier apolis On the 21st of Jane, 
1624, the Patriarch, with his coadju- 
tor the Bishop of Hie rapolis, arrived 
at Fremona; the Bishop of Nice hav- 
ing ced on the voyage. 

After a short time the Patriareh and 
his associates were summoned to 
Court. Experiencing a most splen- 
- reception, and taking advantage 

the auspicious circumstances in 
whieh they found themselves placed, 
they prevailed on the Emperer to fix 
the Lith of December following for 
tiie submission of the Abyssinian 
Church to the See of Rome. On the 
day appointed, the Emperor and the 
Patriarch took ie Seats in the great 
Hall of the Palace; and, after a Ser- 
mon on the Text, Thou art Pcter, 
ye. a solemn abjuration of the Alex- 


andrian Faith was made by Saged 
and his Courtiers; which was con- 
cluded by an excommunieation of al} 
such, as should, at any future time, 
violate any of these oaths. This was 
followed by two proclamations: the 
one, forbidding all Native Priests 
from officiating till lieensed by the Pa- 
triarch ; the other, commanding al! 
subjects of the empire forthwith to 
embrace Popery, and to discover and 
bring to punishment all such as should 
still adhere to their Ancient Religion. 

The provision of an ample establish. 
meut for the new Patriarch and his 
associates, was the next point to be 
considered. For this purpose, a large 
estate and palace, lying on the lake of 
Dembea, was granted to the Prelate: 
but this being thought insufficient, an- 
other palace was built for him at Don- 
eaz; where a College, laree enough 
to accommodate sixty Students, was 
also erected. 

The Jesuit Fathers being but few, 
the Patriarch sent out,as Missionaries, 
throughout the Empire, such Abys- 
smian Priests, as he believed to be 
most zealous for the Roman Faith ; 
and the work of subjugation appeared 
to be going successfully on. 

Circumstances, however, soon con- 
vinced both the I:mperor and the Pa- 
triarch, that their success was rather 
apparent than real: for two of the 
Missionaries, proceeding to say Mas 
ina Church in the Tigre, were not 
only forbidden to do so, but, on their 
refusal to obey, were found murdered 
in their beds on the following day.— 
Nor had the fates of Elius, Joanel, 
Cabrael, and their followers, sufficient 
terror in them to deter others from 
following their example: for Tecla 
George, who had nearried a daughter 
of the Emperor, disagreeing with his 
father-in-law, and being joined by two 
noblemen, Gebra Mariam and John 
Acayo, took up arms against tlie 
State, resolving to defend the Faith ot 
his foretathers to the uttermost. He 
accordingly issued a_ proclamation, 
commanding all who wished to ad- 
here to the Ancient Faith, to bring 
their beads and crucifixes to him 4 
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which being done, he committed them 
ublicly to the flames, on the Sth of 
November following ; and, in order 
190 convince the multitude of the sin- 
cerity of his professions, killed his 
own Chaplain, Abba Jacob, in their 
presence, because he had refused to 
abjure the Roman Religion. 

Intelligence of this insurrection ar- 
riving at Court, Kebo Christos, a 
bigoted Papist and Vi rceroy of the 'Ti- 
gre, was dispatched with an army to 
restore order. Coming up with tbe 
forces of George earlier than was ex- 
pected, he completely routes his ar- 
my, and put to the sword every man, 
woman, and child, that fellin his way. 
George, and his sister Adera, fled to a 
cave; where, after three con- 

cealment, they were discevered and 
brought before the Emperor. George 
was condemned to be burnt as a here- 
tic; but, having some hopes of par- 
dou held out to him, on recantation, 
he was prevailed on to express a de- 
sire of being admitted to the Church. 
‘This, however, 
only changing the nature of his sen- 
tence, he again relinquished the Ro- 
man Faith; and was soon after hanged 
in presence of the courtiers of both 
sexes, who were compelled to witness 
his tragical end. 

To consummate thisebarbarity, the 
king declared that no one, ou com- 
mission of the like crime, must hence- 
forth expeet pardon; as he was de- 
termined to extend to none a favour 
that he had now denied to his own 
son-in-law. ‘i! Gieoree, 


days’ 


i ie Sistel of 
about fifteen days after, accordingly 
Shared the same fate, on the same 
tree, andin presence of the same spec- 
notwithstanding every effort 
been made by the Court to save 


tators, 
had 
her. 

Divine Providence, merrever at 
lensth intervened, to check, and to 
stop for ever this desolating career.— 
The groans of many who had retired 
to the dens and caves of the earth, 
and on being discovered had either 
been murdered in them or dragced 
forth to execution, entered into the 


ears of Him, in whose cause they 


having the effect of 


bled; for the Patriarch and his asso- 
ciates, intoxicated with power, com- 
mitted an act that laid the foundation 
of their entire expulsion from this un- 
happy country. ‘They entered into 
a plot with Ras Cella Christos to de- 
throne the Emperor ; which, coming 
to the Emperor’s ears, sunk the cause 
of Rome in his estimation, to a de- 
gree that it was never able to recover. 

Another aggravating circumstance 
took plaée about the same time. The 
Chict Priest of theAbyssinian Church, 
next in authority to the Abuna, dying 
without having submitted to the Pa- 
triarch, and being interred in one of 
the Churches, was ordered to be ex- 
lhumated and cast out to be devoured 
by the wolves. ‘The Abyssinians, on 
witnessing this act, were confirmed in 
their abhorrence of the Jesuits, and 
their Religion—a Religion, said they, 
that not only persecutes the living 
with sequestration and death, but de- 
nies that reverence and repose to tie 
dead which even Heathens and Ma- 
homedans allow. 

In 1629, the Agas of Bagemder 
taking up arms in defence of their An- 
cient Religion, and having massacred 
the soldiers quartered on them, and 
driven the Viceroy Za Mariam out of 
the province, sent envoys to Hoes 
Christos, a son of one of the former 
I-mperors, who had taken refuge a- 
mong the Gallas, requesting him te 
t the crown, and immediately to 
join them in defence of the Faith.— 
‘Phe Prince and the insur- 
gents were immediately joined by 
great numbers from all parts of the 
empire, and especially by the Peas- 
ants of Lasta, who are said to be the 
stontest men in all Abyssinia. The 
-mperor, wishing to crush the rebell- 
ion as early as possible, marched im- 
inediately by the way of Gojam, with 
an army of 25, ,000 men, and attacked 
the Peasants in their strongest moun- 
tain: but was beat back with consid- 
erable loss : and, had not Kebo Chris- 
tos come up with a reinforcement, it 
is probable that the Peasants would 
have obtained a signal victory. The 
Emperot in officers is said 
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to have been considerable ; and he left 
not fewer than 700 of his soldiers 
dead on the field of battle. 

The Emperor finding himself in 
great want of an experienced Gene- 
ral, sent for Ras Cella to take the 
command against the Peasants. ‘The 


Ras succeeding in driving them out of 


the kingdom of Gojam, the govern- 
ment of that district was bestowed on 
him. The chief command of the 
whole army was, at the same time, 
conferred on Basilides, the young 
Prince, and heir apparent to the 
Crown. 

The nomination of the Prince to 
the command of the army was con- 
sidered as a great triumph to the Al- 
exandrian Party at Court, as he ap- 
peared well affected to the Ancient 
Faith. Their next object was to get 
rid of Ras Cella and Kebo Christos. 
The Ras was soon after sent to his 
province; and Kebo Christos dis- 
patched, with a few troops, into the 
Tigre, where the Prince was to join 
him, and then to march against the 
Peasants of Lasta. But Kebo wait- 
ing till his provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted, and the Prince not appear- 
ing, he began his retreat; which the 
Peasants perceiving, they fell on the 
rear of his army, many of whom per- 
ished, with Kebo who commanded 
them: the rest joined the Peasants. 

Another champion for the Roman 
Faith, Tecur Egzi, falling about the 


same time by the hand of the Gailas, 
the leaders of the Alexandrian Party 
at Court waited on the I-mperor, be- 
seeching him to take into considera- 
tion the cause of his subjects: who, 
they said, had now been for some 
years entployed in destroying one an- 
other, and that for the sole purpose of 
introducing a Religion which they 
neither understood, nor had any dis- 
position to learn. ‘This remonstrance 
followed up by some other considera 

tions, began to have some efiect on 
the minds of both the Emperor and 
people for the restoration of the An- 
cient Faith. The Emperor, sending 
i consequence, for the Patriarc!:, pro- 
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posed some measures of toleration for 
his subjects. 

A toleration was, without the con- 
sent of the Patriarch, finally publish- 
ed, ‘- tining the following clauses : 

The Ancient Liturgies were to 
be ana in the Churches, having first 
received the emendations of the Pa- 
triarch. 

The Ancient Fasts and Festi- 
vals were to be kept; excepting EKas- 
ter, and such as depended thereon. 

3. The Ancient Sabbaths were to 
be observed. 

‘The publication of the Indulgence 
gave the Patriarch great offenee ; who 
immediately wrote a very sharp Let- 
ter to the E-mper ror, telling him, that 
had it been proper to publish that 
document, the office of so doing be- 
longed not to the King, but to the 
Priests: and warning him, j in conclu- 
sion of the rashness and judgme nt of 
King Uzziah.* nn King replied, 
with great good sense, that the Patri- 
arch could not but a conscious that 
he had done every thing in his power 
tor the establishment of Popery: and 
that the present distressed state 
of bis kmpire absolutely required 
thatthe Indulgence, to which the Pa- 
triarch had agreed, should be made 
known: and this, he trusted, was sulf- 
ficient to convince him of the impro- 
priety of his allusion to rH: Uzziah 

On the publication of the Indul- 
gence, the Abyssinians, in ye 
expressed great satisiaction; tmter- 
preting it, as the Patriarch had sup- 
they would, as extending 
to every article and custom of their 
Ancient Religion. The Peasants of 
Lasta, however, seemed to be better 
informed on the subject; and 
periiaps, with their 
termined to accept of nothing short 
of the entire restoration of their reli- 
on. 

Lhe Emperor, finding that the 
Peasants were not satisfied with the 
late Indulgence, began to collect a 

army, In order to reduce them; a 
as tuls required some time, especial], 
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as he was cbliged to call in his Hea- 
then Neighbours, the Gallas, to his 
assistance, he oni Ras Cella with a 
small army to keep them in check: 
but the Peasants, Cescendcing from 
their mountains to the number of 
20,000, put this detachment to flig!t, 
and were very near taking the Ras 
himself prisoner. ‘Lhe lmperor came 
up. soon atter, with his forces: and 
as the Peasants, now conscious of their 
trength, bad posted themselves on 
the plais is, he had no difficulty in 
drawing up his men in order of battle 
before them. After the armies had 
looked on each other for a short time, 
with a terror that may be compared 


+] 
to the calm that pre ‘cedes a earti- 
quake, the cavalry of the Gallas were 


ordered to chi wee ‘the Peasants, W hich 
they did with such fury, that their 
iain body was immediately thrown 
into confusion. ‘The Gailas had new 
nothing to do, but to fellow up their 
success, Which they did to such « de- 
( that the sword might be said to 
have been satiated with slaughter.— 
This continued till darkness termina- 
ted the pursuit; when not fewer than 
S000 of the Peasanis lay dead upon 
the field. 

The Alexandrians, on this 
tastrophe, appeared quite disconso- 
late: and giving vent to their feelings, 
Hmperor mn a pathetic 
To this appeal, the empress 

equally passionate remon- 


» 


ree, 


sad ea- 


addressed the 
appeal. 
added an 
strance. 
‘These remonstrances, ii is 
had such an efiect on the mind o; the 
-mperor, that instead of returning to 
Court In triumph on his vic tory , he 
returned rather to deplore the yw S 
which he had sustained ; and, with a 
determination, never again to take 
part in so bloody a tragedy. He ae- 
cordingly summoned his Council, 
when it was resolved that the Ahbys- 
sinians should be permitted to return 
to the religion of their forefathers. 
The Patriarch hearing of this, has- 
tened to Court; and on the 20th of 
June, 1632, attended by his Jesuits, 
obfained an audience. He madea 
most passionate appea! to the feelings 
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of the Emperor; and, in concluding 
his harangue, in which he was pleas- 
ed to grace the Emperor’s advisers 
with the appellation of “ serpents,” 
he prostrated himself, with his associ- 
ates, conjuring his Majesty, either to 
crant them their requests, or to be- 
head them all instantly before him. 

The Emperor, however, was not 
to be thus wrought upon, after the re- 
al exhibition of death and carnage on 
the plains of Lasta: but, ordering 
the Jesuits to rise, told them that he 
had hig all in his power for the Ca- 
tholic Faith in his kingdoms; but, as 
he had now scarcely a kingdom or 
subjects to govern, it was in vain to 
expect more. 

irom the Emperor the Patriarch 
went to the Prince, aud, on a repeti- 
ion of the same farce, received an 
equally dissatisfactory reply. He was 
new convinced that all was nearly 
lost; and that nothing short of a mira- 

cle could long keep the Faith in Ethi- 
Opi i. 

‘The next object of the Alexandri- 
ans was to get the late Decree of the 
Council put in force. In this they 
succeeded : for a report having been 
circulated that the Anc ient Religion 
was to be restored on the day of St. 
John the Baptist, and great numbers 
flocking from all parts of the empire 
to witness the sight, it was represen- 

ted to the Emperor that it would be 
dangerous to delay the execution of 
tle Decree any longer. The Iu mpe- 
ror hereupon sent to the Patriarch, in- 
forming him of his intentions; and re- 
counting the great losses which the 
IXmpire had sustained, in the death of 
sO many brave Generals and Men, re- 
quested his answer forthwith. ‘The 
Patriarch replied, that the Peasants 
of Lasta might indeed be indulged 
with their Ancient Religion, as they 
had taken no oaths to the contrary ; 
but that this could not be said of his 
Majesty and the Court, who had 
sworn to defend the Roman Faith: 
besides, he clearly foresaw that the 
toleration of two religions in Ethiopia 
must eventually end in the establish- 
ment of two kingdoms and two kings, 
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This Gordian knot, however, was, 
Tike the more famous one of old, not 
solved, but cut by the Emperor : and 
the following Proclamation was in- 
mediately published by a Herald. 

“ Hear! Hear !—We formerly re- 
commended to you the Roman faith, 
believing it to be true; but, as great 
numbers of our subjects, under the 
several commands of Eltus, George, 
Cabrael, and others, have been slain 
on that account, we now restore to 
you the free exercise of je “Re ligion 
of your Forefathers. Your Pricsts 
are therefore to take possession of 
their Churches, and to officiate in 
them as formerly.” 

It is scarcely possible to conceive 
the boisterous joy with which this 
Proclamation was received. ‘The 
praises of the Emperor eclioed through 
the camp; and bonfires, tn which the 
beads, &c. of the Romanists had been 
thrown, were seen blazing ail over the 
country, and nothing but joy and satis- 
faction appeared in every counte 
nance. 

The Alexandrians followed up 
their suecess ; and, shori!y after, ob- 
tained another Proclamation. in which 
every subject of the Seite Was coni- 
manded to embrace the Alexandrian 
Faith. 

In the month of September, 1622, 
the E.mperor died of a hectic fever: 
aud Basilides, his son; 
claimed }-mperor in his stead, receiv- 
ed the arti of the nobles. But 
Ras Cella Christos manifesting some 
dissatisfaction, gave the Prince great 
suspicion of some plot being in exis- 
tence between him and ihe Fathers. 
‘The Ras was, therefore, thrown into 
pyjson, and the Fathers deprived of 
their arms and ammunition, and con- 
manded immediately to depart to 
Fremona. This was a fatal stroke 
to the Patriarch; but, finding every 
effort that he could make with the 
Prince to be fruitless, he was, at 
length, compelled to set out for Fre- 

mona, where he arrived on the 24th 
of April, 1653, having lost most of 
his valuables on the road, by a bandit- 
ti that way-laid him for that purpose. 
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The Fathers had not beew long at 
Fremona, when they found a maleen. 
tent named O Kay, who had formerly 
taken a part in the insurrection of 
George. ‘To him they made their 
court ; promising, if he could protect 
them but a short time, that a Portu. 
evese Army should be sent from Goa, 
which wo add, at once, put him in pos- 
session of the E mipire. 

The Prince getting intelligence of 
this, immediately dispatched an or- 
der, cominanding the Fathers forth- 
with to leave Ethiopia; and_ telling 
them that he had ordered vessels to 
be ready for them at Massowah. 

On the receipt of this order, the 
Fathers escaped from lk’ remona, and 
were conc ealed by their friend O Kay 
in the mountains, waiting till the Por- 
tuguese succours should arrive. The 
Prince, hearing of this also, sent a 
message to O he 1v, ordering him to 
deliver up the Fathers prisoners to 
him. QO Kay did not think proper 
to comply with this re quest: but he 
determined to cet rid of the Fathers 
as quickly as possible. The Patriarch 
was soon after sent te Arkeko, where, 
as well as at Massowah, he experi- 
enced great difficulties ; but, at length, 
arriving at Suakin, he was detained, 
and kept as a slave for a considerable 
time. 

The Patriarch, on leaving O Kav, 
had prevailed on him to couceal four 
of the Fathers, till the snecours from 
Goa should arrive: but five years 
elapsing, and the troops failing to ar- 
rive, the Fathers were delivered up to 
the Prince, who, having tried and 
condemned them as traitors, banished 
them into the territories of the Agas, 
where they fell a sacrifice to popular 
fury, and were all lianged on the same 
tree. 

‘The Patriarch being at length ran- 
somed, and arriving at Goa, made 
every attempt in his power to get 
some troops dispatched for Abyssi- 
nia: but, on an entire failire, was 
compelled to give up the case as des- 
peraic. 

Thus ended a Mission, which, fo: 
the intrigue with which it was intro- 
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duced into Abyssinia, the artifice and 
cruelty with which it was carried on, 
and the miserable and disgraceful 

termination which it received, ad- 
mits of no parallel in the annals of the 
world. 





Tor the Christian Spectator. 
On Unbelief. 


Wuen we look at the conduct of 
men, and trace their various actions 
‘co the principles from which they 

spring, We may by a comparisen of 
these ‘actions and principle s, with the 
requirements of God’s word, learn the 
very extensive prevalence of unbeiief. 
No one who loves God, or is attached 
to the gospel which he has revealed, 
can, without grief, observe the preva- 
fence of this evil. 

Those are unbelievers who do not 
put their trust in Christ alove for life. 
This no unregenerate man does, 
whatever may be his speculative 
opinions, and whatever his protes- 
sions of faith in the Messiah. [Phose 
also who are habitually disobedient to 
the divine law, are unbelievers. They 
are far from realizing that Christ is the 
only mediator, the only person 
through whom sinners can be pardon- 
a nor will they grant, practically, 

hat the gospel 1s all of free erace, 
The gospel teaches that man must re- 
pent, “and forsake his sins; be crucified 
to the world, and lead a holy life, as 
the only means of acceptance through 
the merits of Christ; but men are slow 
of heart to believe it. Set before man 
all the truths which relate te God and 
Christ, heaven and hell, unbelief 
prompts him to discredit them. 

The manner in which a_ principle 
so dangerous and destructive as un- 
belief is manifested, is worthy of at- 
tentive consideration. 

Unbelief distrusts the veracity of 
God. 

Very frequently there is no hesita- 
tion in admitting the affirmations of 
men. ‘These are no sooner made 
than they are believed, especially on 
ordinary occasions 5 and were not 
this the fact, we should be unable to 
Ss 2 
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pursue our customary avocations. 
We must do many things with a reli- 
ance on the assertions of others, or 
not act at all. ‘lo the declarations 
of God, however, there is not this 
ready assent. ‘Though he is the God 
of eternal truth, yet the unbeliever 
distrusts his character and his word. 
He calis in question the declarations 
of the sacred volume, or views them 
as of no concern to himself; and if 
there is a professed belief in the scrip- 
tures, the most important truths are 
so perverted that he understands 
them differently from the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, With all their profes- 
sions of belief, there are multitudes, 
who by no means realize, that God 
is that glorious being, whose “ faith- 
fulness reaches unto the clouds,” and 
with whom there is no variableness 
neither shadow of turning.” On the 
contrary, they would degrade Jeho- 
yah to alievel with his creatures, and 
persuade th emselves, that he is con- 
tinually varying his purposes so that 
there is nothing fixed or stable in his 
government. ‘They do not perceive 
that if this principle were really ex- 
hibited in the: government of God, it 
would destroy his character, and ruin 
his creatures. As saith the Lord hy 
the prophet: “4 am the Lord: ! 
change not; therefore ye sons of Ja- 
cob are not consumed.” [ pebble! F 
strikes at the foundation of all religion 
and would subvert every dochine of 
revelation. It makes God a liar, and 
declares him utterly ungualified for 
the exercise of moral government. 
Unbelief produces discontentment 
with the ullotments of Divine Provi- 
dence. 

Influenced by unbelief the children 
of men are uneasy with their lot, and 
wish for a change of condition. Thus 
Adam and kve were not contented 
with the image of God in which they 
were created. ‘They were not con- 
tented with thelr employment in the 
garden of Eden, to keep it, and to 
dress it. Though surrounded with 
all the desirable circumstances of in- 
nocence and felicity, being placed un- 

‘er the immediate care of their Crea 
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or, and favored with the society of 
God, as their great parent, yet they 
soon became discontented with their 
lot. They grasped at imaginary good, 
at some change of condition which 
they thought would conduce to the 
increase of their happiness. ‘They 
did not believe that they were placed 
under those circumstances, whicb 
would lead to glory,complete and eter- 

nal. They therefore set themselves 
against God,and his disposal of thenv. 
T hey acted under the impression that 
they could choose for themselves, 
better than God had done, and this 
surely was unbelief. 

Their ofispring have ever been 
strongly inclizved to tread in their 
steps; and even togo bevond them, 
m dissatisfaction with the dispensa- 
tions of God. Weare prone to think 
ourselves wiserthan our Maker, and 
to consider our systems of society and 
religion, our plans both in secular and 
religious matters, as superior to his. 
We fancy we can devise better plans 
of governing the world, of distribu- 
ting property, life, health, talents and 
honors, and better doctrines and sys- 
tems of church government, than he 
has devised and set before us in his 
providence, and his word ; and hence, 
originate false doctrines and systems 
for the organization of the church. 

Unbelief distrusts the testimony of 
those whom God has sent ta declare 
his will. 

This is the natural consequence of 
distrusting the veracity of God: for 
a person who does not credit the de- 
clarations of Jehovah, is certainly as 
ready to discredit those who speak in 
his name. ‘They will show no more 
regard to his ambassadors than to him- 
self. and they are equally averse to the 
truths of religion when they read them 
in the scriptures, or hear them spoken 
by man. If men have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, much 
more they of his househoid. The 
truth is, they do not believe a word 
spoken, either by the Lord or by bis 
servants, especially if opposed to their 
inclinations. We prove this by facts. 


Noah was a preacher of righteousness 
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for 120 years, and none believed him, 
Reflect on the treatment of Elijah and 
Jeremiah, by their countrymen; and 
on the reception given to those who, 

since that time, have not shunned » 
declare the whole counsel of God. 
Unless the heart has been renewed by 
the grace of God so that. unbetief has 
been destroyed, men have rejected 
the testimony of God's servants. Noy 

has the testimony of Christ, been re- 
ceived with more readiness, or less 
aversion. It has, in fact, been op- 
posed, and rejected. Though he 
came into the world to bear witness 
to the truth; though he clearly taught 
the character of God, and of man, 
and used various methods to enforce 
his doctrines, yet he was not believ- 
ed; sO that he could truly say, ‘lam 
come in my father’s name and ye re- 

ceive me not. If another shall come 

in his own name, him ye will receive.’ 

This is a taost humiliating truth, but 
itis one fully exempiified by the con- 
duct of men towards true end false 
prophets, and teachers, in every age. 
Christ has had fewer, even nominal, 
followers. than Mohammed, and mea 
readily listen to impostors who preach 
sentiments in accordance with the 
feelings of their carnal hearts. ‘ But 
now ye seek ito kill me,’ said our Sav- 
iour, ‘a man that hath told you the 
truth.” Unbelief especially discredits 
the Divine testimony respecting the 
natural character of man, and _ the 
method by which he may recover the 
favor of God. ‘The unbeliever does 
not realize that he is entirely sinful, 
and exposed to all the curses written 
in the book of the law. He does not 
believe that divine justice is so inflexi- 
ble, or sin so henious, as to bring 
endless misery on him. Neither does 
he believe there is no way of escape 
but through the rivhteousness of 
Christ received by faith. He, in 
some form or other, attaches merit to 
himself, and relies on a righteousness 
by works. Nor docs lhe apprehend 
that he is continued a prisoner of hope 
through the forbearance of God. Je- 
hovah withholds the execution of that 
punishment which his justice would 
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allow, and the sinner construes this 
forbearance into an atgument for his 
own merit, or a proof that God is not 
displeased with his conduct. 

We now pass to a consideration of 
the consequences of unbelief. 

These are briefly stated by our 
Lord. ina conversation with the Jews: 
“If ye believe not that [ ain he, ye 
shall die in your sins ;” and in his in- 
structions to the disciples: “ He that 
believeth not shall be damned.”— 
Whatever be a man’s life, or princi- 
ples, the want of faith in Christ, of 
that true faith which leads a person 
habitually to keep all God’s com- 
mandments, will eflectually exelude 
him from the favor of God, and the 
happiness of heaven. He who dies 
in his sins is wholly disqualified for 
happiness beyond the grave. He car- 
ries with him his evil heart of unbe- 
lief, his enmity, and all those affec- 
tions and desires, which must make 
him completely wretched. 

Several things may be mentioned 
which will show the propriety, and 
the necessity, of this decision of the 
Almighty. 

Unbelief teuds to all other sins. 

‘This was the sin that induced man 
to eat the forbidden fruit. Our first 
parents disbelieved the Divine threat- 
enings, or they would not have been 
guiltv of this conduct. Through un- 
beliet, they ate and fell. ‘This laid the 
foundation for all the violence and 
guilt with which the earth was filled 
previously to the deluge; the founda- 
tion for that depraved character in 
which “every imagination of the 
thoughts of the heart is only evil con- 
tinually.” 
the idolatry, ignorance, vice, and will- 
worship with which the heathen have 
been chargeable ; and from which, 
Jews and Christians have not been ex- 
empt. Itisthe source of that rejection 
of the true religion which has brought 
destruction upon thousands and tens 
of thousands. It is the source, whence 
spring the ungodliness and the iniquity 
Which now prevail. The unbeliever 
discredits the divine threatenings and 
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this emboldens him to commit sin. 
Hie fancies he “ shall not surely die,” 
and therefore multiplies his iniqui- 
ties. 

Unbelief lends to destruction as it 
serves to blind the understanding and 
harden the heart. 

It is, therefore difficult to be 
removed. It blinds sinners to the 
perception of truth, and shuts their 
understanding against light and argu- 
ment. Its direct tendency is, to pre- 
vent a person from examining his state 
and to hide his real character from 
his sight. Refusing to credit God’s 
testimony, he forms an opinion of 
himself in correspondence’ with 
his propensity to think well of his 
conduct and his heart. He enquires 
not with any sincerity respecting his 
prospects, or the foundation of his 
hopes; and never examines with im- 
partiality how he stands affected to- 
ward the real character of God. 

Let us bring the subject to the test 
of experience and make an appeal to 
fact. Weask those who believe not 
in Christ, who remain impenitent, it 
they do not usually feel quite indiffer- 
ent about their condition ? Do they 
feel any alarm because they are sin- 
ners, and have broken the law of 
God? are they not unmoved at the 
denunciations of his wrath and at the 
punishment that awaits them? are 
they not backward to admit that God 
is so holy as his word represents ? that 
his law and its penalty are ‘holy, just 
and good ;? that Christ is the only 
Saviour of sinners ? that they are un- 
der obligation to love God * with ali 
their heart, and soul, and mind, and 
streneth ? and their neighbor as them- 
selves?” But still they are sinners, 
and exposed to all the curses which 
the justice of God pronounces against 
such transgressors. ‘They are howev- 
er, perfectly stupid and _ indiflerent 
about these truths, because they do 
not believe them. If conscience some- 
times excites their fears and they are 
alarmed by some solemn exhibition of 
the truth, do they not as speedily as 
possible, turn their attertion from the 
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unpleasant subject and endeavour to 
forget the unwelcome truth? They 
choose to be ignorant respecting such 
subjects, and though they at times, 
fear that the obnoxious doctrines may 
be true, they will not candidly exa- 
mine, because if they should find 
them true, they must obey them, and 
obedience would necessarily lead toa 
different mode of life. How shall we 
fodge these “ obnoxious traths im a 
mind armed with prejudice 7” Unbe- 
lievers are in the snare of the adver- 
sary being “ led captive by him at his 
will.” They embrace the error which 
he suggests ; fall iuto the sin to which 
he tempts them; and what is the 
prospect, but that, they will go on in 
unbelief, darkuess and guilt, until 
they perish P 
Unbelief leads the subject of if 
from all satisfactory good, or perma- 
nent enjoyment. All rational beings 
must admit that God is the fountain 
of excellence. From him flow all 
blessings, and every good which can 
rationally be desired. Yet unbeliev- 
ers are wholly insensible of this ex- 
rellenc v of God, and of the hi appiness 
to be enjoved in his service. Whena 
addresses them on these sub- 
jects,he speaks in an unknown tongue. 
‘Phev seek their felicity and their 
treasures from some other sources. 
They turn to the empty amusements 
of time and sense; to the vanities 
which premise mieh,and end in vexa- 
tion of spirit. ‘They perhaps pluuge 
into immorality, for happiness. They 
have leit substantial good, or rather 
have never known it, and they will 
not take a course to procure it. Let 
the unbeliever ask his heart, or rather 
his conscience, for his heart is deceit- 
inl, if this is not his cendition. He 
cleaves to objects which he has ever 
ionnd to be vanity and vexation; and 
such. Ask 
tose who have spirit of 
unbelet and a worldly mind through 
ie, even down to the bed of death. 
ATL this attachment to the ulijects of 
ime and sense, and ims disappoint- 
it of happiness are 
onsé vi ences of unbelief. 
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Disregard God, and -you will leave 
him. Forsake him, and you will go 
on crying “ who will show us any 
good,” and will never find real en- 
joyment. You will probably be car- 
ried about with every wind of doc. 
trine, or go on in your speculative 
opinions, until you meet the frowns 
of Christ, who has declared, “ If ye 
believe not that I am he, ye shall 
die in your sins.’, 

Continued unbelief effectua: ly de- 
bars a person from the saving bene- 
fits of Christ’s atonement. It ren- 
ders ineffectual all entreaties and all 
warnings to sinners; ali the offers of 
life and all the threatenings of death ; 
for they will not believe. It bars the 
door of mercy and grace. Christ 
“ did not many mighty works, there, 
because of their unbelief.” Though 
the Lord Jesus has been at all the 
cost of redemptiow; though he has 
made ready all things for the salvation 
of sinners, and freely offers to them 
all the benefits of his atonement, yet 
the unbeliever is inno respect bene- 
fitted, because these blessings are re- 
ceived only by faith. 

It is unquestionably true, that “ he 
who believeth not is condemned al. 
ready and that the wrath of God ab:- 
deth on him.” And to what direful ca- 
lamities must that person be every mo- 
ment exposed, who is condemned al- 
ready, and on whom the wrath of 
God abideth ? There is no safety; 
there can be none for us until we be. 
hong to Christ, and are his by faith. 
“Ile that believeth sKall be saved, 
and he that beiieveth not shall be 
damned.” ‘Phere is no medium be- 
tween these two characters and con- 
ditions, faith and salvation; unbe- 
lief and condemnation. All unbe- 
lievers are liabie this moment, and 
every moment, to be brought to the 
bay of Christ. It is nothing but the 
forbearance of God, of an offended 
God, which preserves them in lile 
fora moment. ‘Their hearts, howev- 
er,are so hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin, that they believe no: 
these truths, None of these things 
move them, and they ery, “ we: shall 
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have peace thouch we walk in the 
imagination of our hearts.” 
Final unbelief brings a person 

o his death bed in his sins, to the 
judgment of the great day, under the 

Jivine indignation; and toa habita- 
tion of eternal contempt and misery. 
This is the sure result of unbelief. “ If 
ve believe not that Jam he ye shall 
die in your sins.’’ 

{hus presumptuous and destruc- 
tive is the spirit of unbelief; a spirit 
which all the impenitent indulge. ‘To 
cherish it, is the highest cohtempt we 
can ofier to a God of trath and holi- 
ness, and its effects are infinitely fa- 
tal. It is hostile to the perfections 
of Deity ; foolish, infatuaiing, and de- 
structive. It separates a person from 
God, from Christ, from redemption 
and forgiveness, from heaven and all 
trne felicity, and leads him through 
all the train of sins and miseries,down 
through time, and to eternity fitted to 
destruction. {t brings a person un- 
der temporal calamities, and spiritual 
iudgments. Unbeltef was the ruin of 
the old world, and has been the ruin 
ofthe new 3 and it will be ours if we 
indulge it. Let us then beware of 
unbelief, and take heed how we re- 
ject acrucified Saviour: “ He that 
despised Moses’? law died without 
mercy—of how much sorer punish- 
ment suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy who hath trodden under toot 
the Son of God.” - A. ¥. 


For the Christian ! 


The providential will of God not 
anconsistent with his precepteve 


wel, 


Tur providential will of God re- 
specting any thing, is his will respec- 
ting it when considered as belonging 
to a series, and as to its connexion 
and relation in that series. All events 
Which ever have occurred, or ever 
will occur in the universe, as they are 
all under the government of God, 
directed, and controlled by — his 
wisdom, and goodness, and power, 
must be agreeabie to his eternal coun- 
‘eland will, "Lhe will ef God inl! 


Specti ifor. 


Providential and Preceptive Will of God. 


consistency 
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sense, which we call his providential 
will, may be defined to be his will re- 
specting his own operations. All the 
operations of God, are made to exe 
hibit to his intelligent creation, the 
most glorious view of his wisdom and 
goodness and power. Whatever God 
does, therefore, he wills todo; and 
whatever he wills to do, he wills to 
do according to the most perfect wis- 
dom and goodness. Every event 
therefore, that takes place in the uni- 
verse, is agreeable to his providential 
will, and is calculated, in the place 
where it stands, and in the relations 
it bears, to reflect the greatest glory 
on the government of God. 

The preceptive will of God is that 
which he has divulged in the moral 
law. ‘The principles of conduct 
which this law prescribes, are such 
as form the brightest glories ef his 
own character, and the highest ex- 
cellence of his. intelligent creatures. 
The principles are such as he looks 
on with infinite complacency in him- 
self, and such as he looks on with apy 
probation and delight when manifese 
ted by any of his creatures: <A being 
in himself considered, he would 
choose to see exhibit these principles 
rather than not exhibit- them,—that 
is, if the being could be cumpiilened 
apart from all other beings, and apart 
from all other events, and, in short, a- 
part from the plans of his government. 
But evidently,no being in the universe, 
can God, consistently with his most 
holy government, consider in such @ 
detached view ; but he must regulate 
the circumstances of each individual, 
according tothe place which it is te 
oceupy in the universe, and according 
to its refation to the whole plan of 
his government, in such a manner as 
to conspire with all other individuals 
to make a most perfe¢t display of his 
elorious attributes. ‘Though, there- 
fore, God love holiness in itself con- 
sidered with perfect complacency and 
nate sin in itself considered with per- 
fect hatred, yet he may. in perfect 
with such dispositions, 
choese that one being should be ho- 
iv, vather than sinful, and choose that 
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338.  Providential and Preceptive Will of God. — {Jury. 


another being should be sinful, rather 
than holy, in order to display more 
perfectly to the universe, by the holi- 


ness of the one, and sinfulness of 


the other, his own moral _periec- 
tion. Now if such be the disposi- 
tion of God toward believers and sin- 
ners, in themsélves considered, is it 
at all improper that he should di- 
vulge it to the universe by a law? 
Is it at all improper for him to say 
that he would have all men to be sav- 
ed? Is it at all improper for him to 
declare, that he willeth not the death 
of the sinner? May not God 

claim to the universe his love of holi- 
ness, his hatred of sin, and his com- 
passion for the miserable ? And sure- 
ly all such declarations are true ; and 
such dispositions exist in him in a de- 


gree far above the comprehension of 


our capacities,and commensurate only 
with the ardor of his infinite rmaind. 

Can it be improper that God should 
command all beings to love him with 
all their heart? Can it be improper, 
on the other hand, that he should re- 
gulate obedience to this command, 
and limit its extent by his most per- 
fect wisdom ? 

Ifthe desire of God respecting an 
individual, considered merely as an 
individual, be that the individual be 
holy, and his desire respecting that 
individual, considered in his relative 
capacity, ‘be that the individual be 
sinful, shall God choose that the in- 
dividual be holy or that he be sinful ? 
The answer to this question deter- 
mines the whole subject. If he choose 
that he shall be holy, where will be 
ihe glory of his government? If he 
choose that he shall be siniul, though 
it may not be a desirable thing in it- 
self, and he may express all tbe re- 
gret consistent with perfect wisdom, 
his government will be viewed by all 
holy beings as glorious. 

Nor let it be said, that it argues im- 
perfection in God, that his perfect 
wisdom did not make the obedience 
of each individual consistent with the 
greatest glory of his government. 
You allow that the government of 

God has for its object the greatest 


good of the untverse,—where tlien, J 
ask, can be the imperfection; ? In his 
goodness ? But can infinite goodness 
choose more than what is infinitely 
best. In his wisdom? What bette; 
system could it devise than the best > 
But is your objection against this ; 
that the best system possible should 
be constructed in such a way, that a 
thing bad in itself might be good on 
the whole ? Is it reasonable to object 
against the construction of the sy ystem, 
when you acknowledge that its end is 
the best possible, and that no other 
coustruction would secure the end? 
What then if God decree violations of 
his preceptive will? All these viola- 
tions occur under his most perfect 
government, and form a necessary 
part in a system, which is the result 
of his perfect wisdom and goodness, 
and which will render his throne glo- 
rious in the view of all boly beiiws. 
And if, on the other hand, God de- 
cree compliances with his preceptive 
will, all these compliances are alike 
under his most perfect government 
and furm a necessary part in a wise 
and benevolent system which is to 
render his throne forever glorious. 

The question then, why one indi- 
vidual is saved rather than another, 
should be answered in this simple 
way, a3 must appear in the event; 
that there is more wisdom and 
mercy displayed in the salvation 
of the penitent prodigal, than there 
would be in the salvation of the har- 
dened sinner. If the question be 
raised why one individual becomes 
penitent rather than another, we may 
assert still that the answer will not al- 
tect in any way the propriety of gran- 
ting salvation to the penitent, because 
this last proposition is so plain and 
so evident that we cannot surrender 
it without denying man to be a {ree 
agent. Yet with respect to the gov- 
ernment of God, we may say to the 
tuestiou, that the moral character oi 
God will be more gloriously display- 
ed to the universe by the penitence 0 
one, rather than his impenitence, and 
by the impenitence of the ether,rathe: 
than his penitence. : 
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God evideutly has his prerogatives, 
yespecting which we cannot safely 
reason from any analogy, and to 
which all creatures ought cheerfully 
io submit. The introduction of sin 
into the universe, is an example in 
which God exerts his prerogatives. 
King over the universe, he will do all 
his pleasure ; and as all his counsels 
are guided by perfect love and wis- 
dom, he reasonably commands ali his 
intelligent creatures cheerfully to sub- 
mit to his government. In permitting 
sin to enter the universe, he did his 
pleasure ; and as perfect love and wis- 
dom are not inconsistent with such 
permission, we ought to view God, in 
this matter, as an amiable and glorious 
Sovereign. ‘The analogy of a parent 
leading his child into temptation and 
sin, is a very unworthy and erroneous 
representation of the conduct of God. 
Such condu¢t in a parent we are 
obliged to consider as exceedingly 
criminal. ‘The reason is, the parent 
and the child are both subjected to 
ihe law of God, and the parent can- 
not act in this manner, with any wis- 
dom or love to direct his conduct. 
But God in his cenduct is glorious. 
His omniscient eye looks through the 
endless 4rain of consequences, and 
sees them, whatever may be their 
present aspect, terminating in the 
happiness of his kingdom. 


O. 


For the Cliristian Spectator. 


Some remarks on the objections to the 
early chronology of the Old Tes- 
tament, derived from the astrono- 
my of the nations of eastern Asia, 


Ir is well known that objections 
have been brought against the au- 
thenticity of the Mosaic records, de- 
rived from the astronomy of the Chi- 
nese, and of some of the nations of In- 
dia. The claims of the Chinese to an 
autiquity inconsistent with the scrip- 
tural chronology, have been shown, 
long since, to rest upon a very slight 
foundation ; but the Indian astronomy 
has been thought to be attended with 


Chronology of the Old Testament. 
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greater difficulties. It has been main- 
tained by the French Astronomer, M. 
Bailly, that the new tables of Tirva- 
lore, which were brought into Europe 
from India, by M. Gentil, must have 
been founded on observations which 
were made as early as the year, 3102 
before the Christian era. This opin- 
ion has been since ably supported 
by Professor Playfair, in a paper read 
before the Royal Society of Idin- 
burgh in the year 1789, and is strenu- 
ously defended in the article Astrono- 
my, in the new Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia. 

The objection which arises from 
the opinion now stated ts this. Ac- 
cording to the common chronology, 
which is derived from the Hebrew 
scriptures, the flood was before Christ 
2348 years, which is 754 years later 
than the time, when, as is alledged, 
astronomical observations were com- 
menced in India. 

Now admitting that the fact is es- 
tablished, that astronomical observa- 
tions were made in India at the time 
supposed,—the objection which is de- 
rived from it against the history of 
Moses, is not very formidable. No 
person who has particularly examin- 
ed the chronology of the old testa- 
ment, with the advantage of the criti- 
cal researches of the last half century, 
will hesitate to acknowledge, that the 
dates of the early history are extreme- 
lv uncertain, and that the addition of 
a few centuries, especially between 
the time of the flood and of the call- 
ing of Abraham, may be supposed 
without any violence to the sacred 
text, or if with many learned men 
we adopt the chronology of the Sep- 
tuagint version, all difficulty is re- 
moved; as according to this version, 
the flood was some years before the 
epoch of the Tirvalore tables: or it 
might be maintained on probable 
grounds, that this epoch itself is ante- 
diluvian. 

‘There is, however, no necessity of 
resorting to either of these expedi- 
ents. If authority is of any weight 
in such a controversy, it is undoubt- 
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edly against the authenticity of the ta- 
bles. La Place, whose opinion in 
such a question deserves the highest 
consideration, in his Exposition du 
Systeme du Monde, ives, it as the re- 
sult of his i investigations, that the 'Tir- 
valore epoch of 3102 is fictitious, and 
that it was invented for the purpose 
of giving a common origin in the Zo- 
diac to all the motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies, and that the tables have 
been either constructed or corrected 
in modern times. He likesyise main- 
tains, that the difference between the 
real situation of the heavenly bodies, 
as ascertained by the best modern ta- 
bles, and their supposed situation at 
the ‘Tirvalore epoch, is too great to 
admit of the belief, that the position 
of these bodies was at that time de- 
termined by observation. 

But much the most elaborate mves- 
tigation of this su bject, 1 it seems, has 
been made by Delambre. ina general 
history of astronomy, now publishing 
in Paris. The writer of this article 
has not seen the work of Delambre, 
but from a review of the two first vol- 
umes, intitled Histoire de Vastrone- 
mie Anctenne, in a number of a liter- 
ary Journal, (Biihothegue Univer- 
selle ) published at Geneva. in Febru- 
ary, of the present year, a full account 
is given of the conclusions of this 
celebrated astronomer from his ex- 
amination of the subject under con- 
sideration. It should be recollected 
that Delambre has been Jong kirown 
as a profound mathematician and as- 
tronomer, and, from his known opin- 
ions onthe subject of revelation, can- 
not be supposed to have been under 
any bias favorabie to the common 
chronology of the scriptures. As 
some readers of the Christian Spec- 
tator, may be curious to know what 
opinion such a man as Delambre has 
formed of the Chinese and Indian as- 
tronomy,the following passages trans- 
lated from the review above mention- 
ed,are here subjoined. ‘The review- 
er, after stating the account given by 
Delambre of the 4/mevest of Ptolo- 
my, proceeds as foliows : 


Chronology of the Old Testament. 
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“The theories of Ptolomy were 
scrupulously adopted by the Arabs, 
the Persians, and the T artars, by 
Ww hom, there is some probability, ACs 
cording to M. Delambre, that they 
were communicated to the Chinese 
and to the inhabitants of India, in 
whose hands, says he, they were 
greatly corrupted, as these nations 
had too little knowledge of geometry 
to comprehend their nature or their 
use.” 

“In support of this opinion, the 
author, in itis second book, examines 
in detail the principal systems which 
have been published on the subject of 
the Chinese and Indian astronomy— 
tracing every particular to its source, 
and analyzing the original treatises, 
which we owe to the rescarches ot 
the missionaries in China, and more 
recently, of the English society, es- 
tablished at Calcutta. He admits tha: 
the Chinese, at an early period, had 
same knowledge ef astronomy ¢ that, 
like the Chaldeans, they made celes. 
tial observations without any aid from 
theory; that they were acquainted 
with the motions ef the pl nets and 
ef the sun, the intercalation of one 
day in every four years, from which 
originated their division of the circl 
into S65 1-4, degrees and that they 
had measured, with some approach 
to exaciness, the obliquity of the 
ecliptic : but the authenticity of their 
loug succession of solar eclipses ap. 
pears to him doubtful :—he believes 
that their knowledge of parallax has 
always been too imperfect to enable 
them to calculate any one eclipse with 
exactness; the antiquity which they 
attribute to thejr knowledge, he cov: 
siders liable to very strong suspicions: 
and the result of his enquiry is, thet 
from the long labours of the Chinesc, 
no certain information can be obtain 
ed.” 

“As to the inhabitants of Indie, 
M. Delambre refutes the system 0! 
M. Bailly, which ascribes to them, 1) 
remote antiquity, a perfect system 0! 
astronomy ; he shows that it is pro- 
bable that the four sets of Indian te- 
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ples which were brought to light in 
1687,* are of no higher date than the 
eleventh or fifteenth century of the 
christian era; that they are imperfect 
and inaccurate, and that the methods 
of computation from them are too ob- 
scure and enigmatical to have afford- 
ed any assistance to the neighbouring 
nations. A very particular examina- 
tion of the proofs collected by M. Gen- 
til, and of the Memoirs of Jones, Da- 
vis, Playfair, Wildfort, Bentley and 
Colebrook on this subject, confirm 
him in his opinion.” 

After some further account of the 
opinions of Delambre, on the subject 
of the science of the eastern nations, 
the reviewer adds :— 


‘It is remarkable, to observe as 
we proceed, by how many methods 
we arrive, in these latter ages, at the 
proof of the recent origin of the hu- 
man race on our globe. On this 
point, the sciences, which appear to 
om the least connexion with each 
other, such as astronomy, compara- 
tive anatomy, geology and history, all 
tend, the more nearly they approach 
perfection, to confirm the narrative of 
the sacred historian.” 


J. 





* The four sets of Indian tables here re- 
ferred to by the reviewer, were not all 
brought to Europe in 1687. The first set 
was brought to France, in this year, from 
Siam by the French Ambassador. Two 
other sets, one from Chrisnabouram and 
the other from Narsapour, were sent to 
Paris by the French missionaries in Hin- 
dostan, af a later period ;—the fourth set, 
the Tirvalore tables, was procured by M. 
Gentil, a French astronomer in 1769, who 
went to India to observe the transit of Ve- 
nus. He obtained these tables in Tirva- 
lore, of a learned Bramin, who likewise 
Mistructed him in their use. 








To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 

Your correspondent P. in the first 
number of the Christian Spectator, 
page 20, has given an explanation of 
the passage Ps. lx, 7. Ephraim ai- 
so is the strength of mine head. So 
far as the explanation of the bare 
words is concerned, [ fully accord 
with the views of your correspondent. 
But in ascribing these words to the 
Deity, he detracts, | apprehend, very 
much from the true force and beauty 
of the Psalm; and degrades the ma- 
jesty of the Almighty, by making him 
to rest on an arm of flesh. He was 
evidently led to this view of the pas- 
sage, by mistaking the force of a pre- 
ceding clause, verse6, God has spas 
ken in his holiness, and by not con- 
sidering how much more appropriate 
the words which follow that clause, 
are to the author of the Psalm him- 
self, than to the Deity. ‘The turn 
which I would give to the sixth verse, 
is happily expressed in the versifica- 
tion of this Psalm, by Tate and Brady. 


The holy God has spoke; and I, 
O’erjoyed, on his firm word rely: 


For the Hebrew word “°F, 
(which is rendered has spoken) as 
wellas the Greek aAs#Acw, the Latin lo- 
quor, the German reden, and I may 
add the English to speak,are, with few. 
exceptions, not followed by the words 
spoken. On the contrary the He- 


brew “WON, the Greek exw, the Latin 
dico, and the English to say, are, for 
the most part, thus accompanied. 
Hence the verb to say, is so often 
added, in the Bible, after the verb to 
speak, whenever it is necessary to 
give the words ofthe speaker. Thus, 
And the Lord spake unte Meses, say 
ng. Q: 





































































































































































Fusecellaneous, 


For the Christian Spectator. 
4 Comparison of the English, with 
the French Pulmt. 
Tue French preachers have a kind 


T2 


— 














of eloquence peculiar to themselver. 
It partakes much of the warmth oj 
their climate, and of the lively man- 
ners of theiy nation, Ut hav excellen- . 
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oA? English and French Pulpits. 


cies, and it would be strange, if it 
had not defects. 

‘Phey are generally happy in the se- 
lection of texts, which contain interest- 
ing truths ; but unhappy, in taking 
them from the “ Lessons” of the day. : 
‘Their texts appear to be chosen, not 
so much to sanction and enforce par- 
ticalar truths, as to form a kind of cus- 
tomary motto, at the beginning of ev- 
ery discourse. It is hardly necessa- 
ry to add, that the division is eften 
fanciful, and entirely irrelevant to the 
text. 

The style of the French sermons is 
too diffuse. It abounds with point 
and antithesis; wet, it is easy and 
vivid ; adorned with apt meta phors, 
and splendid figures. ‘he language 
is usually perspicuous, but the ser- 
mons are obscure. ‘here is method 
in the arrangement of parts; but 
these parts are not closely connected. 
Lhe same object is not invariably 
pursued in the saine discourse. ‘The 
inind of the reader is often confused, 
ny the introduction of articles foreign 
fo the main design. 

There is still another defect in the 
French sermons ;—they want matter. 
‘They are warm, animated exhorta- 
tious, addressed more to the passions 
of nen, than to their understandings, 
it is confessed, that they have many 
fine sentiments. These, frequently 
novel in their Kind, and embellished 
wiih the beauties of rhcteric, charm 
the reader, and carry him along al- 
wnost forgetful of himself; but, let 
iim stop “and reflect on what he is 
reading, and his interest will be found 
4 arise, not so much irom a rich ya- 
riety of solid thoughts, logically com- 
bined, and leading him forward to 
ane grand result, as irom a secret fas- 
ciation in the sounds of the voweis 
and liquids; im tne smoothness of the 
period; in the variegaied and vivid 
description. We do not condemn 
the graces of speech. These give 
truih a more engaging appearance, 


» 
—~— , 


and for this reason alone, deserve the 
highest attention of the pulpit orator. 
But, they will not compensate for the 
avant of argumentation and solid sen- 
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timent. They may surprise, but can. 
not convince. They may dazzle, but 
caunot instruct. They may ERR 
please, but can neither sanctify nor 
transform. 

The English preachers differ jn 
many respects from the French. 
Shortly after the Reformation, the 
language of the pulpit in England, was 
dark and scholastic, abounding ‘With 
puasyand with greek and latin quota- 
tions. - The succeeding ages had the 
merit of refintag much upon the style 
of their predecessors. They intro- 
duced a simple, clear, nervous dic- 
tion, adapted to the lowest capacity, 
and to the sublimity of Gospel truth. 
Their sermons have more strength 
and more sentiment than the French. 
The reader can seldom tail of finding - 
enough to feast his intellect ; but, he 
will doubtless be disappointed, if he 
expects much to enliven his inagina- 
tion, or touch his heart, ‘Their most 
eclebrated sermons, are pieces ef cool, 
didactic reasoning. ‘This is the op- 
posite extreme to that we censured in 
the French. 

A speaker who treats his hearers 
as beings of pure intellect, can justly 
claim no higher merit than that of a 
logician. He is not an orator, for it 
is the province of an orator, not only 
to reason and convince, but to excite 
to action. He is not content that his 
hearers believe a certain truth, he en- 
deavours to make them feel it. He 
addresses their passions. He aims to 
awaken the conscience, and affect the 
heart. ‘This part of a discourse is 
stiled the “ pathetic,” and here the 
[nglish preachers are mostly defi- 
cient. Their abstract reasoning would 
be much more tolerable, if to this, 
they should append a warm, practica! 
application. It must be acknowledg- 
ed, that the French divines are too 
fanciful in their applications. ‘These 
seldom have any intimate connection 
with the main subject. They are, 
rather, vague, general remarks, better 
calculated to strike and interest by 
their novelty, than force conviction Ov 
the conscience by a glowing exhib 
tion of truths already established. 






In point of delivery, the French 
preachers possess excellencies of the 
highest kind. ‘They have ease and 
warmth. They are solemn, impas- 
sioned, and persuasive. If their ac- 
tion is abundant, it is often appropri- 
ate and expressive. ‘The English di- 
vines, until lately, have had little or 
no action. ‘Their manner has been 
dull and uninteresting. Garrick, the 
celebrated actor, once said to Bishop 
Litileton—** We speak of fictions as 
if they were realities, and vou speak 
of realities as if they were fictions.” 
This remark though severe, was strict- 
ly true. ‘The practice of reading 
notes, has confessedly detracted much 
from the eloquence of the English 
pulpit. On this point, theorists may 
reason, but common people will think 
and decide for themselves ; and, it is 
their decision which can aloue raise 
or sink a public speaker. 

But dull as may be the manner of 
the English clergy, one can hardly 
fail of being improved by their mat- 
ter. Their sermons, generally, abound 
with sentiment. ‘They always dis- 
play an apt proportion of parts. The 
subject is ingeniously expanded, and 
often admirably well conducted. In 
a word, the formation of the statue is 
perfect ; ** but no soul warms, awak- 
ens, and inspirits the dead marble.” 

With the names of several English 
and French divines, is associated ev- 
ery thing that is dear to sacred elo- 
quence. Onthem, the christian world 
has long lavished the most unqualifi- 
ed tribute of applause. Whether due 
or not, it is now too late to withhold 
it. Still, their eloquence was not 
iat, which purifies the heart, and re- 
forms the life. The reason is obvi- 
ous. ‘Their doctrines were not those, 
which ordinarily prove “the power 
of God” to the salvation of men. A 
kind of monastic melancholy broods 
over their doctrines. ‘Chey abound 
in speculations about the invisible 
state, f 
whom we speak, dwell much on the 
tnoral virtues; on the civil and social 
duties. Important as these may be, 
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Gospel, which find their way directly 
to the heart. With such a cold the- 
ology, one may easily account for the 
dullness of their manner, and the little 
salutary effect produced by their 
preaching. Very diflerent was the 
theology of Baxter, of Whitefield, and 
the modern Spencer; and very differ- 
ent was the general result of their 
ministry. These, perhaps, had not 
the learning of a Barrow, nor the 
measured accuracy of a Blair; but 
they had an eloquence—an unction, 
that melted the heart, and which, by 
the Spirit of God, was made mighty 
to the conversion of souls. These 
are the preachers whom we think re- 
ally eloquent; and if pulpit oratory in 
England, is higher than in France, it 
is Chiefly indebted for its pre-eminence 
to those, who have long been thought 
little better than religious enthusiasts. 
b.C.H. 5. 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
Sir, 


It isstated in President Dwight’s 
System of Theology,* that, “In this 
town (New-Haven) within five years, 
more than fifty divorces have bee: 
eranted: atan average calculation, 
more than four hundred in the whole 
State during this period; that is, one 
out of every hundred married pairs.” 
A stranger to our laws, might under- 
stand (contrary to the intention of the 
exce!lent author,) that, in five years, 
fifty divorces have been granted to in- 
habitants of this town—a population 
of scareely six thousand. ‘The fact 
is, divorces are granted by the Supe- 
rior Court, at their sessions in the sey- 
eral County towns; and the divorces 
here spoken of, were not for the town, 
but for the county of New-Haven— 
not for six thousand, but for thirty- 
seven thousand inhabitants. I have 
my doubts whether the county oi 
New-Haven, situated on the sea-caast, 
and containing a numijer of compaci 
setilements, is a perfectly correct 
ground of estimate for the rest of tue 





* Vol. [V. p. 974. 
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Sb Confessions and hopes of murderers 


State. Other crimes certainly are 
more prevalent in such situations, than 
in the State at large; and why not 
the crime of unscriptural divorce ? 
Taking this estimate, however, four 
hundred divorces are granted in the 
whole State, every five years ; that is, 
eighty in each year. At the ordinary 
estimate of six persons to a family, 
there are more than forty thousand 
families in the State. Dividing this 
number by eighty, the number of di- 
vorces in each year, we have one di- 
vorce to every five hundred married 
pairs, and no. to every one hundred, 
as stated in the passage cited above. 
The error arose, without doubt, from 
inadvertently dividing the number of 
families (40, ,000) by 400, the number 
of divorces for five vears, and not by 

eighty, the number for a single year. 
A part of these divorces, likewise, 
were granted for a cause universally 
admitted to be scriptural. For the 
purposes of the argument, these ought, 
I think, to be excepted ; for they are 
approved by God, and infer no evil 
to the community. 

A correction of these errors would 
not be necessary, if they occurred in 
a work of ordinary merit. But the 
writings of Dr. Dwight, bearing the 
impress of a superior intellect, will 
descend, we believe, to distant ages ; 
and in justice to his character, they 
ought to be accompanied by a correc- 
tion of those slighter errors, which 
cannot be entirely avoided, in a work 
of so much magnitude, 

NEOPORTENSIS. 


fo the Editer of the Christian Spectator, 
SIR, 

I was highly pleased with the re- 
marks which appeared in your num- 
ber for March, on the dying confes- 
sions and joyful hopes of murderers, 
and other capital offe ders. They 
are judicious ; well fitted to open the 
eyes of the community to the light in 
which we should yiew such conies- 
sions and hopes, and may prove a 
timely warning, to young offenders, 
against the expectation of closing a life 
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of crimes with a triumphant death.— 
Such a presumption, the increasin 

accounts which we have recently had 
of criminal executions, is certain] 

fitted to cherish. ‘The baneful infly. 
ence of whatever tends to foster this 
presumption, is manifest; not ,only 
as it regards criminals, but as it re. 
gards the impenitent in general. 
‘This presumption fortifies the corrupt 
heart in its confidence of final impu- 
nity, and causes it to say with a bold. 
er tone; “ I shall see no evil, though 
I walk i in the imagination of my heart 
and in the sight of mine eyes. If 
the most atrocious villains generally 
repent at the foot of the gallows, 

andthe voice of the Christian world 
pronounces them blessed in their 
death, surely I need not fear.” 

With this view of the extensive and 
baneful influence, which I fear such 
accounts are calculated to produce, I 
can assure you it has been with alarm, 
that [have witnessed the frequent and 
extensive publicity which has been 
given to the fair-drawn narratives of 
dying culprits. Some of these nar- 
ratives bave come forth to the world, 
with such a glow of pathos, as to be- 
speak for the sufferer more of the 
wie with which we should weep 

er a martyr, than of the mingled 
ity and indignation, with which we 
should regard a murderer when falling 
by the stroke of justice. 


{t may be said indeed, that the 
criminal deplores his crimes and pa- 
thetically warns all against the com- 
mission of similar offences. ‘To this 
I reply, that his confessions and his 
warnings are commonly brought for- 
ward as evidences of his piety ; 3 and 
are rarely, if eyer, presented in a man- 
ner that will strike to the heart of the 
reader, as a terrific admonition to ab- 
stain from crimes; and no warning 
which the professed penitent can give, 
can be compared to that which he 
seems to shriek forth to his comrades, 
at the moment of his execution. 

I we could rationally believe, that 
so large a proportion of malefactors, 


die in the faith, the principal ground 
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of objection to the publicity of their 
hopes, would be removed. The 
manner however in which they are 
given, might still, in many instances, 
be objectionable, as tending to hide 
from our view the odium of the 
crimes for which they suffer, and thus 
to defeat the whole object of human 
punishment——the prevention of future 
crimes. But against the accurate and 
judicious developement of the facts, 
we could not object. On the other 
hand, we should be glad to have that 
knowledge, which would enable us to 
rejoice with angels, over every one of 
these sinners that truly repents. 

But the insuperable objection is, 
that we cannot have sufficient rea- 
son to induce a belief in the genuine- 
ness of repentance, in that large pro- 
portion of instances in which it is pro- 
fessed. I will not repeat the able ar- 
guments of your correspondent in 
proof of this position. But for the 
purpose of substantiating them by the 
evidence of one very remarkable in- 
stance of a heartless profession, I beg 
leave to subjoin the following anec- 
dote, related to me by a chaplain who 
had served in our army. He was 
himself witness to the facts. 

For some crime, which I do not 
recollect that my informant specified, 
a soldier was sentenced to be hung. 
Soon after this condemnation, the 
chaplain conversed with him on the 
importance of his spending the short 
portion of time assigned him, in 
preparation for death. But he found 
the unhappy man totally stupid, and 
lefthim with no apparent anxiety a- 
bout his future state. Ata subsequent 
interview, however, he was enabled 
to make some impression on his 
mind; and very soon the criminal 
manifested the deepest solicitude— 
was desirous to have the chaplain 
with him as much as possible,—beg- 
ged the prayers of all—and often cri- 
ed for mercy. A short time previous- 
ly to the day appointed for his execu- 
tion, he professed a change of feelings 
—penitence for his sins—a reliance 
on Christ for salvation—and a wil- 
lingness to die. Ido not recollect, 
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with sufficient precision to repeat 
the various conversations, which 
were related tome. But they were 
such as to afford as fair a presump- 
tion of penitence,as in the case of any 
criminal, whose narrative [ recollect. 
On his way to the gallows, he pro- 
fessed himself very happy in the 
thought that he was about leaving 
a world of sin and trouble, and going 
to be with Christ. On the scaffold 
he spoke with great composure— 
manifested his resignation to death— 
and spoke of the raptures on which he 
was about.to enter. The moment 
came which had been marked for his 
last. At this instant, instead of a- 
avaiting the work of the executioner, 
he voluntarily precipitated himself 
from the scaffold. The instant cry 
from the commanding officer, was, 
“draw him up.” We struggled ex- 
ceedingly, and it was with difficulty 
that he was got upon the scaffold be- 
fore his life was gone. It then ap- 
peared that the officer had in charge 
a declaration of pardon, instead of an 
order for his execution. He was ta- 
ken to his quarters, and remained 
senseless for some time. But when 
reason was restored, and he was in- 
formed of his pardon, what do we 
hear from those lips which were so 
lately magnifying a Saviour and ex- 
ulting in the hope of heaven ? Is it an 
ascription of praise for this most un- 
expected. opportunity io testify to 
men, the genuineness of his repen- 
tance and his love to Christ? is it 
a lamentation that he is drawn back 
from the threshold of those joys which 
epened before him, in so blissful a 
prospect? ‘The very first sentence he 
utters, is a profane boast of the brave- 
ry with which he leaped from the 
scaflold! And after this, nota vestige 
of serious thought seemed to remain 
in his mind. 

Who can imagine that this man 
was prepared for death ? Yet, had he 
not been resuscitated, how few would 
have questioned his reception to hea- 
ven. This is indeed, but a solitary 
instance, and from the nature of the 
case, will probably remain so. But. 
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if all the malefactors who have died 
with the most joyful hopes, had been 
restored to life again, might we not 
have had the most lamentable demon- 
stration of the hypocrisy and self- 
deception, in which, perhaps, not less 
than nine teaths of them have died, 
ail gone to their own place! I state 
this large proportion, because I be- 

lieve that facts which bear the strong- 
est analogy to those in question, of 
any that man can inspect, will not en- 
courage better hopes. 1 refer to that 
very large proportion of mstances, in 
which persons, apparently near death, 
have expressed their hopes of heaven, 
but, on their recovery from sickness, 
have given proof in their lives that 
they were still *‘ im the gall of bitier- 
ness, and bond of iniquity.” 

Tf then, there is fearful reason to be- 
lieve that most of the criminals who 
fall by the hand of justice, die in a 
state of impenitence ; and if a differ- 
ent representation is of baleful tenden- 
cy; ought not the Christian Specta- 
tor to remoastrate against the publi- 
cation of these glowing descriptions 
of the “ dying confessions and joyiul 
hopes of murderers and other capital 
ofienders +” and ought he not to cau- 
tion the public against giving them 
credence ? 

Permit me to subjoin a single re- 
mark, on a kindred topic, addressed 
to ministers of the gospel. When 
called to officiate at funerals, who of 
us is not aware of a powerful tempta- 
tion,to say something which shall im- 
ply our belief of the happy state of 
the deceasedr The love we bear to 
the departed members of our charge— 
our sympathy with the mourners— 
and a desire to assuage their grief and 
comply with their expectations, are 
motives which strongly impel us to 
this thing. Butin view of the con- 
siderations, suggested above, must 
not these comparatively trifling mo- 
tives,be overwheimed by that tremen~ 
dous responsibility which rests upon 
the watchman o! souls? Except in 
eases where the previous life has 
barne witness to the piety of the 
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heart, can we deem it safe for our. 
selves, can it be true friendship to the 
souls of the mourners, and is it not 
perilous to our hearers, for us to im. 
ply, either in prayer, exhortation, o1 
sermon, that we have any strong 
confidence that the deceased is re- 
ceived into heaven? And must we 
not guard against dwelling, with em. 
phasis, on any religious expressions 
that may have dropped from the dy- 
ing lips of one, who gave no good evi- 
dence of piety while in health ? 
V. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SER, 


I send you. several letiers, which 
were addressed to a frie nd, giving in- 
formation respecting the origin, de. 
‘sign, &c. of Sabbath Schools. N. 


My DearJ 


You know how eaget!y I always 
availed myself of every opportunity to 
contribute to the recreation of your 
solitary hours, especially by the com- 
munication of any intelligence suited, 
to furnish entertainment, and enrich 
your mind. I shall, in the present in- 
stance, enjoy the more pleasure in 
writing to you, as the subject in re- 
gard to which you solicit information, 
has, for some time, particularly engag- 
ed my attention, and awakened al! 
the interest and enthusiasm of my 
heart. Ishall avail myself of every 





means in my power, to give you a just - 


portrait of the novel and august in- 
stitution which is copiously diflusing 
the most invaluable blessings over our 
country ; aud am persuaded that i 
will both afford you entertainment, 
and gratify your benevolence. 

This country cannot boast of an 
institution, more benevolent and use- 
ful than that of its Sabbath Schools. 
It contains no other, which actively 
engages in the divine work of gratui- 
tously doing good to others, so many 
hands and hearts, or exerts so wide 
and efficacious an influence, at once 
to relieve the miseries, and amend the 
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characters, of the ignorant and the vi- 
ejous. 

These schools, which have been 
established in England, nearly 40 
years, and beside diffusing through- 
out every part of that kingdom, the 
most invaluable blessings, by the in- 
tellectual and moral improvement cf 
her illiterate population, have given 
birth to one of the most beneficent, 
and splendid institutions which sihditin 
that nation, (the British and Foreign 
Bible Society) were but recently in- 
troduced into this country. 

A Sabbath School, was indeed es- 
tablished in Philadelphia, as early as 
1791, for the gratuitous instruction oe 
poor children i in reading and writing 
but it was designed only for their in- 
struction in these elements ; and was 
taught by hired teachers. The Bo- 
rough, now the city, of Pittsburgh, in 
Pennsyivania, has the honour of estab- 
lishing the first Sabbath School, in 
the present form, in the United 
States. At the instance of a benevo- 
lent gentleman of that place, a small 
number of persons formed, in L809, a 
moral society, for the “suppression 
of vice—reformation of manners— 
and propagation of useful knowl- 
edge.” Through the agency of this 
society, the deplorable ignorance and 
immorality of the poorer classes of 
the community being soon developed, 
at his suggestion, a Sunday Schoo! for 
their religious instruction, was insti- 
tuted on the 22d of Au: gust 1809, and 
a public notification of its object, and 
the manner in which it was to be con- 
ducted, was given, with an address 
soliciting the attendance of scholars, 
and the co-operation of the citizens 
in promot ng the object of the School. 
This address, put into the hands of 
every family in the Borough, awakea- 
eda hich devree of interest; and the 
first School, opened on the first Sab- 
bath of September, was attended by 
240 scholars, children and adults. 

This School, though constituted 


without the Kiiielnds of the mode of 


let- 
to 
to fain 


organization in Europe, (for 


ters were written unsuccessfully 
New-York and Philads siphia, 
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intelligence on the subject, nothing 
being there known respecting them, 
except the fact of their existence in 
Europe,) coincided in its principal 
features with the schools now estab- 
lished. Its organization and manage- 
ment were adapted to the wants of 
the schoiars. Preventing the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath, preserving deco- 
rum and silence in the streets, re- 
forming the scholars in manners and 
morals, its beneficial tendency soon 
became obvious; and conciliated to its 
support, the respectable portion of the 
comuiunity. It has, it is believed, 
been ever since maintained, though 
at times, in circumstances less flour- 
ishing than at first. In the summer 
of 1811, the Rev. Robert May, mis- 
sionary from the London Missionary 
Society, (to whom, erroneously, their 
first introduction into this country, 
has been ascribed,) without any 
knowledge, it would seem, of the ex- 
istence of the school at Pittsburgh, 
proposed their establishment, and ex- 
hibited a plan for their organization, 
to the Evangelical Society of Phila- 

delphia 3 in consequence of which an 
asseciation was formed for the pur- 
pose, and on the 2Cth of the follow- 
ing October, a school was opened un- 
der his superintendence, in which, 
during the five subsequent years, 
more than 1800 children were in- 
structed. 

A school was also established by a 
gentleman in Albany, in 1813, and 
without any patronage from the pub- 
lic, continued for sometime. In June, 
1814, two benevolent ladies of New- 
York, opened a school for adults and 
children, in which were collected be- 
tween 80 and 90. In Wilmington, 
Delaware, one was also established, 
in the autumn of the same year. 

In April, 1815, schools were com- 
menced in the Northern Liberties of 
Philadelohia, which, in afew months, 
contained 500 scliolars. 

These incipient sieps to the forma- 
tion of the Sunday School institution, 
were the result, chiefly of private, in- 
sulated effort. The schools were or- 
eanized, and sustained by the exer- 
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tion of a few individuals, without the 
co-operation, if you except the first, or 
even knowledge of the public gener- 
ally. The subject had not yet at- 
tracted the public notice. ‘The year 
1816, is the era of their general in- 
troduction, and of the establishment 
of the institution, in its present eligi- 
ble and splendid form. 

The citizens of New-York, have 
the honour of forming the first Socie- 
ty for the regular organization and 
conduct of Sabbath Schools. The 
first proposition for the  establish- 
ment of the Female Union Society 
for the promotion of Sabbath Schools, 
was made by the benevolent ladies of 
in that 
city assembled by public invitation,on 
the 24th of January, 1816, in conse- 
quence of which, on the 31st of the 
same month, the Society was institu- 
ted by the adoption of a constitution 
and the appointment of officers; and 
schools for the instruction of females, 
were immediately opened. 

On the 12th of the subsequent 
month, the gentlemen o/ the city, as- 
sembled by public notification, took 
measures for the formation of a simi- 
lar Society for the education of chil- 
dren of their sex ; and on the 26th of 
the month, the New-York Sunday 
School Union Society was instituted, 
and schools were imniediately estab- 
lished. 

The formation of these societies, 
and the astonishing eflects of their 
earliest efforts, becoming known 
through the public papers, and other 
channels, attracted general attention, 
and led to the organization of similar 
societies and schools, in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

During the same year, they were 
established in New-London, Middie- 
town, Fairfield, and New-Haven 
tn this State; and subsequently 
at Hartford, Norwich, and many 
other places : and during that, and the 
following year, they were introduced 
into all the priycipal towns in the 
Union. 

Thus, in the short space of three 
years from its public organization in 
New-York, this institution, origina- 
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ting in the unostentatious phil anthro. 
py of a few individuals, has risen to 
its present magnitude, extending from 
the Province of Maine to the Missis- 
sippi, and from the Atlantic to the 
shores of Lake Superiour. Formed 
on the basis of benevolence, sup por- 
ted by the patronage, and uniting the 
efiorts of all the good of every reli- 
gious sect, it is pouring forth its re. 
deeming influence to rescue the ignor- 
ant and vicious of every age, from 
the miseries and dangers in which 
they are involved ia this world; and 
from the rain to which they are has- 
tening in the next. 

The object of Sabbath Schools is 
to instruct the ignorant of every age 
and condition, in the great truths of 
christianity, and to form them to vir- 
tue and happiness. The scholars 
consist of two great classes. Those 
who are entirely illiterate, and those 
who, though having learned to read, 
are either not at all, or imperfectly 
acquainted with the dectrines of reli- 
gion. ‘The first class is instructed in 
the use of letters, and conducted 
through all the elementary steps of 
pronunciation, spelling, &c. until they 
are able to read; when they are uni- 
ted to the other class, and initiated in- 
to the doctrines and duties, which the 
scriptures inculcate. The task of in- 
struction is gratuitously performed, 
principally by young gentlemen and 
ladies, to each of whom is usually al- 
lotted a class of scholars, consisting of 
from five to ten, or more, as is con- 
venient, always of their own sex.— 
The schools of either sex are separate, 
and entirely independent of each 
other. In the larger cities, the schools 
are established on a regular and ad- 
mirably adjusted sysiem. Patrons 
of the institution and instructors are 
formed intoa Society. ‘The labour is 
divided, and each branch of the 
work allotted to appropriate officers. 
Beside the teachers, on whom is chief- 
ly devolved, the task of collecting, in- 
structing, and governing the seholars, 
are appointed superintendants to visit 


“See S.S. Reposiiory, and Same’s Guide 
passim 
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the schools, and inspect the mode of 
teaching, and the behaviour of the 
scholars; and committees for pro- 
curing books, and other officers are 
requisite to direct the funds, and the 
correspondence, and to consult and 
control the general interests of the 
Society. The teachers ofeach school, 
keep a list of their scholars, with an 
account of the time of their entrance, 
their absences, departure, studies, 
behaviour, &c. and at stated périods, 
report to the superior officers, the 
condition of the schools, and the suc- 
cess of their exertions. To induce 
scholars to attend, public invitations 
are given, and the instructors visit 
and solicit them at their houses. ‘T'o 
excite their diligence and good be- 
haviour, rewards of various kinds 
such as tickets, books, medals, &c. 
are bestowed on the deserving ; and 
the negligent and refractory, whom 
aflectionate reproof will not amend, 
are corrected by the loss of such re- 
wards as they may have received, or 
expulsion fromthe schools. Particus 
lar attention is paid to the cleanliness 
of their persons and dress ; and to the 
decorum of their behaviour. Books 
have been composed for the use of 
the schools, adapted to the capacity 
of the several classes, from the abece- 
darians, to those, who are able to 
read the scriptures ; consisting, beside 
elementary lessons for the youngest 
learners,of sacred stories, selections of 
scripture history, catechisms and 
hymns. These, they not only learn 
toread, but commit to memory.— 
Others, who are farther advanced, 
learn portions of the scriptures, or 
select from them to recite in their own 
language, the biography of individu- 
als; or collect and repeat passages 
which inculcate some particular doc- 
trine or duty. The instructors en- 
deavour, by explanation, to assist 
their comprehension of the studies, 
and render their progress, easy and 
pleasurable. They labour by conde- 
scension, friendly treatment, and af- 
fectionate advice, to gain their confi- 
dence and esteem, to reform their 
Manners and morals, learn them the 
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government of their passions, teaclz 
them self-respect, and incite and en- 
courage their desire of knowledge; to 
apprise them of the value of their 
privileges, inspire them with detesta- 
tion of vice and love of virtue, and 
impress on them the fear of God, and 
an habitual regard to his presence 
and will. In short, the object is, not 
only to improve their intellectual, but 
moral conditions Al] the instruction 
is subservient to the grand design of 
saving their immortal souls. The 
schools are opened and closed by 
prayer, reading the scriptures, of 
singing. In many places the schools 
are opened twice on the Sabbath, be- 
fore and after public worship. The 
scholars are conducted to the places 
of public worship, by the instructors, 
to whom, in rotation, the task is as- 
signed of sitting with them, to pre- 
serve order and silence. 

The whole of this labour is _per- 
formed gratuitously. It is the work 
of genuine benevolence. No one ex- 
pects, or receives, any compensation 
for his toil, except the pleasure of no- 
bly exercising his powers, and doing 
good to others. ‘The funds necessa- 
ry for the purchase of books, and oth- 
er expenses, incidental to such an es- 
tablishment, are derived, either from 
donations, or from subscriptions paid 
by the annual and life members of the 
societies. ) 

In this great and benevolent work, 
ail denominations of Christians, at 
least ip many places, unite and act 
harmoniously. From their instruc- 
tions, as far as possible, every thing is 
excluded, which distinguishes sects 5 
and their charity, and zeal for the 
promotion of human happiness, and 
the kingdom and glory of God, tri- 
umph over local attachments,and par- 
ty prejudices. } 

Such are the Sabbath Schools, and 
such their object. From this briet 
sketch, you will perceive the promi- 
nent features of the institution, and 
discover the philanthropy and gran-« 
deur of its design. Though its origin 
is recent, it is already established, and 
operates om agreat and splendid sede, 
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and embraces in its benevolent views, 
all the victims of ignorance and 
wretchedness ; and proposes to con- 
dact them to knowledge and virtue, to 
happiness, and to Ged. 

I shall avail myself of some other 
opportunity to detail to you, more ful- 


ly,its operations, and convince you of 


its atmest miraculous sticcess in im- 
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proving the character and condition 
of the poor. If, as I fear, Lhave ex. 
tended this letter to too gregta length 
for your patience, I beg you to at- 
tribute it to the pleasure which it af- 
fords me to address you, and to ac. 
cept it as a token of the esteem with 
which I am Yours, &c. 
N. 








Kirviewe of New Pubhicationg, 


Third Report of the Directors of the 
Connecticut Asylum for the educa- 
ften and instruction of Deaf and 
Dumb persons, exindiied to the 
Asylum May 16th, 1819. Hari- 
ford. Hudson & Co. 


Tuere is not among the various 
objects of christian comiiseration, a 
more interesting class of persons thaa 
the deaf and dumb; nor is there one, 
we believe, of all the benevolent insti- 
tutions of cur country, which, in pro- 
portion to the numbers concerned, has 
stronger claims to public attention and 
patronage, than the Asylum at Hart- 
ford. It appeals at once to the un- 
derstanding and the heart; and we re- 
jeice that this appeal has been so 
deeply and so extensively felt by the 
community. Already has a view of 
its silent inmates, gathered round their 

mstructors in the school room, and 
‘ looking unutterable things,” excited 
strong emotions of compassion, grati- 


tude, and admiration, in the minds of 


thousands who have visited 
tum. Three years ago, th 
ry and afflicted children of 
won Father, were groping 


ihe asy- 
ese solita- 
our come 
xy in intellec- 
tual and moral darkuess, hopeless 
themselves of deliverance from their 
mysterious imprisonine ant, and regard- 
ed by most of ahaake friends, as plac ed 
by an inscrutable Providence, tar be- 
yond the reach of literary and reli- 
#iOUS instruction. 
But the way was P: ‘eparing for 
heir relief. By ouc of the happiest 


combinations of genius and extraordi- 
nary powers of invention, with prac- 
tical good sense, stimulated by com- 
passion, to incredible perseverence, 
the prison doors had already been 
thrown open to many of their despair- 
ing brethren in Europe, and a friend 
from America, had crossed the ocean 
to learn the art, which had effected 
such a mighty change in the circum- 
stances and prospects of the deaf and 
dumb, in trance and Great Britain. 
The resuit of this benevolent enter- 
prize, has more than answered ever 
the sanguine expectations of those 
who planned it; and, as the auspi- 
cious commencement of this new sys- 
tem of instruction in the United States, 
has already gladdened the hearts of 
admiring thousands, we doubt not, 
that it will long continue to be regard- 
ed with increasing interest and grati- 
tude. 

‘The asylum was opened early in 
the spring of 1817, and a systematic 
course of instruction was immediately 
commenced, with twelve pupils, by 
tne Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, assisted by 
Mr. Clere, who, happily for the insti- 
tution, had been induced to accompa- 
ny him to this country. So rapidly 
was public confidence gained, that be- 
fore the close of the second year “ the 
school consisted of fitty students from 
eleven difierent states in the union.” 
The Report now before us, is drawn 
up with judgment and taste, and 
breathes an excellent spirit. It pre- 
sents the public with a concise, but 
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pers picous account of what the Di- 
rectors have accomplished and pro- 

ected during the past year, together 
ith an extremely interesting view of 
the present state of the institution un- 
der their care. 

Every reflecting mind will perceive 
at a glance, that the expences of such 
an establishment, especially im its in- 
fancy, must be conside rably greater 
than in other elementary schcols, and 
greater than they will be in this, when 
tlie necessary arrangements, which 
demand time and money and experi- 
ence, shall have been completed. 


Still, we believe, that many, even of 


the thinking part of the community, 
needed information on this subject: 
and we trust, that the statements and 
reasoning of the Directors, in the be- 
giuning of their report, will be read 
with general satisfaction. But there 
is one thing, which to our minds, needs 
some further explanation. The Re 
port states, p. 3, “ that none of the 
pupils pay for board, washing, and 
tuition, the annual sum, which these 
articles cost the asylum.” And again, 
p. 3, “ By the course which the Di- 
rectors have pursued, they have al- 
ready afiorded each pupil, the advan- 
tages of the asylum far below their an- 
nual cost, anc d at the same time, have 
been enabled to make provision, for 
speedily placing the institution upon 
a permanent and respectable founda- 
tion, by procuring very healthful 
grounds, en which to erect buildings 
suited to the peculiar wants and com- 
forts of the deaf and dumb.” 

Now we certainly do not mean to 
question the legal right of the Direc- 
tors, to appropriate thefr funds, as 
they may think most expedient: and 


still less can we entertain a doubt of 


their sincere devotedness, to the per- 
manent interests of the asylum. But 
ifsome of the pupils, or their parents, 
are wealthy, (which we believe is the 
fact,) would not such most cheerfully 
pay the full amount of what their 
board and instruction cost the institu- 
tion, for the sake of enabling the Di- 
rectors to afford more ample gratui- 
tons aid tothe indigent? We are sure, 
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that no one could offer any reasonable 
objection against so benevolent a dis- 
crimination :—which might place the 
inestimable blessings of instruciion, 
vithin the reach of some, who upon 
the present equalizing plan, may pos- 
sibly, for want of funds, be forever 
shut out from the asylum. We hope, 
indeed, that as sevéral pupils belong- 
ing to’ the state of Connecticut, are 
now deriving tireir support and educa- 
tion from a tund, which the Legisla- 
ture granted some time since, for this 
special object, ample provision will 
soou be made, tor gratuitously prof- 
fering thes sanie adv antages to all, whe 
inay staad in need of ‘this blessed 
charity. And here we cannot but ex- 
press cur hig admiration, of the tru- 
ly enlightened and liberal policy of 
the General Court of Massachusetts, 
m recently appropriating the sum of 


four thousand dollars annually, {oF 


six vears, to be espended im the eda- 
cation of such deaf and dumb persons 
in the asylum at Hartford, as may be 
found in the commonwealth, unable 
to defray their own expences. In the 
name of all the mute and benighted 
objects of this legislative bounty, so 
worthy of an enlightened christian 
state, we thank the men whose hearts 
devised, and whose voices carried the 
important resolution. Such an ex- 
ample, is worthy of universal applause 
and imitation. 

In the mean time, as it appears 
from the Report of the asylum, which 
has been honoured by this publi and 
decisive testimony ot “confidence, from 
so respectable a quartey, considerable 
additions have, dn riog the past year, 
been made to the Suds of the institu- 
tion. These ‘additions have been 
made, by contributions and donations 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New- 
*fampshire, Rhode-Island, and some 
other parts of the Union ; and bya 
munificent public grant, of more than 
23000 acres of land, during the lasi 
session of Congress. 

Of the course of instruction, and of 
the system of government in the asy- 
ium, we believe an enlightened com- 
munity will cordially uaite with us, 
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in expressions of high approbation. 
The school is at present distributed in- 
to five classes, under as many teach- 
ers, including the Principal, whose ef- 
forts “have been and will continue to 
be directed, to the improvement of the 
pupils in written language.” Articu- 
dation, it is their deliberate opinion, 
¢an rarely if ever be taught, with any 
real advantage to the deaf and dumb ; 
and of course, they cannot, consist- 
ently with the high trust reposed in 
them, waste the precious time of their 
pupils, and their own labour, upon 
this comparatively useless branch of 
education. Here, we doubt not, that 
the Principal and his associates will 
be found to have by far ahe greatest 
weight of authority and experience on 
their side. It is certainly possible, in 
some cases, to teach the deaf and 
dumb to articulate: but in many more, 
the aitempt must either prove entire- 
dy abortive, or be so very imperfectly 
successful, as to evince a lamentable 
waste of time and money. ‘This, nei- 
ther individuals, nor the public can 
well afford. It is one very material 
branch of economy im a school, of 
whatever description, so to direct the 
course of studies, as that the pupils 
may derive the greatest advantages, 
from their opportunities. By appeal- 
ing to the authority of that acute and 
profound philosopher,DugaldStewart, 
on the question of teaching oral lan- 

age to the deaf and dumb, the Di- 
rectors will have satisfied some, of the 
good judgment which has dictated 
the course in the Connecticut Asylum, 
whose minds before wavered on the 
subject. | 


“ The pawer of articulation,’ he ob- 
ferves “can rarely if ever, repay to a 
person born deaf, the time and pains re- 
cessary for the acquisition. This error, 
{that is the stress which has been laid by 
some an the power of articulation) was no 
doubt, owing in the first instance, to a 
very natural but a very gross mistake, 
which confounds the gift of speech with 
the gift of reason; but I believe it has 
been prolonged and confirmed in England, 
not a little by the common union of this 
branch of trade with the more lucrative 
one, of professing to cure organical im- 
pedimepts. To teach the dumb to speak, 
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besides, (although in fact entitled to rank 
only a little higher than the art of training 
starlings and parrots,) will always eppear 
to the multitude a far more wonderful 
feat of ingenuity, than to unfold silently 
the hidden capacities of the understand- 
ing, an effort which is not, like the other, 
palpable to some, and of which but a few 
are able to ascertain the existence, or tg 
appreciate the value. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that even those teachers whe 
are perfectly aware of the truth of what 
I have now stated, should persevere in the 
difficult, bat comparatively useless at- 
tempt, of imparting to their pupils that 
species of accomplishment, which is to 
furnish the only scale, upon which the sue- 
cess of their labours is ever likely to be 
measured by the public.’’—p. 8. 


There is one point on which we can- 
not fully agree with the celebrated 
author of these strictures. Short as 
the time is, since the first systematic 
attempt was made, to teach the deaf 
and dumb in this country, written 
language, such has been the progress 
ofthe Pupils in the Connecticut Asy- 
Jum, as to leave very little, if any 
doubt on the public mind, of the prac- 
ticability and usefulness of this ingen- 
ious mode of instruction. Mr. Gal- 
Jaudet and his associates, are under 
no necessity of putting language into 
the mouths of their pupils, to pro- 
claim the success of their labours. It 
is every day most unequivocally dis- 
played in the school room, and in the 
origival letters, which communicate 
in artless and affecting terms, the 
warm acknowledgments of the deaf 
and dumb to their distant friends and 
patrons. 


But we rejoice to see it explicitly 
stated in the Report, that a far higher 
object has been kept steadily in view, 
m the Connecticut Asylum, than the 
improvement of the pupil in mere in- 
tellectual knowledge. ‘ The original 
design of the Institution, they tell us, 
was to make it the gate of heaven for 
those poor lambs of the flock, who 
have hisherto been wandering in the 
paths of ignorance, like sheep without 
a shepherd,” <A truly christian de- 
sign, and one which has evidently 
been crowned, in no ordinary degrets 
with the blessings of heaven, 
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« As fast as their opening understan- 
dings have been capable of receiving the 
simple doctrines of the gospel, have these 
doctrines been unfolded to their view.— 
Most of the important facts contained in 
the sacred oracles have been communica- 
ted to them, and the interesting truths of 
Revelation, addressed to their consciences 
and urged upon their acceptance. During 
the past year, both in the school and in 
the family, those who have Had the care 
of their government and instruction, have 
witnessed occasional seasons of serious- 
ness among them when it seemed as if 
God was of a truth very néar to their 3ouls, 
‘What shall I do to be saved ?’ isa ques- 
tion which, in hundreds of instances, has 
been proposed by many of them jn their 
own expressive language, with a look of 
jntreaty more earnest than words could 
describe. And it isa fact which should 
be very encouraging to all the friends of 
evangelical truth, that the humbling doc- 
trines of salvation alone through the biood 
of Jesus Christ, and of sanctification alone 
through the influences of that Spirit which 
he died to purchase, have been the very 
doctrines which have afforded these chil- 
dren of misfortune consolation, encour- 
agement and support. The phraseology 
of their Divinity continually alludes to 
Jesus Christ. He seems to be the palpa- 
ble object of faith upon which their minds 
most easily fasten. Under the direction 
of the heads of the family they surround 
the morning and evening altar of devotion, 
Their supplieations to their Father who is 
in heaven are expressed by their teachers 
in their own native language of signs.— 
No one who witnesses the almost breath- 
less attention with which they encircle the 
organ of their communication to heaven, 
and the intenseness with which they ob- 
serve the petitions which he offers up, can 
doubt for 2a moment, that all of them think 
the duty in which they are engaged a very 
serious one, that most of them understand 
ifs true import, and that many of them ac- 
‘ually worship the Father of their spirits 
in spirit and in truth. 

‘“* What is still more affecting, says the 
Report, the fact has often occurred, and 
among a large proportion ofthe whole 
number of pupils, not excepting the very 
youngest, that silent, unostentatious and 
retired, they have been observed secretly 
offering up by signs and gestures, their 
broken and imperfect, though sincere re- 
fuests to their Father who is in heaven. 
‘Does God understand signs ?’ is a ques- 
"ton which they have more than once put 
to their guardians, and an answer in the 
atlirmative, has brightened their faces with 
the liveliest expressions of gratitude and 
hope and joy. 

“One of their members, after a year of 
patient waiting and deliberation, during 
which, she often solicited the privilege of 
complying with the injunction of her Say- 
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iour, has publicly professed herself to he 
his disciple, and in the estimation of her 
christian acquaintance, has continued to 
walk worthy of so high a privilege.”— 
pp. 9, 10. 


We must not omit to state, for the 
information of such of our readers as 
may not have access to the Report, 
that the instructors and pupils all 
board together in the same house, eat 
at one table, and surround the same 
family altar, in offering up the morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice. And it 
cannot fail of giving peculiar satis- 
faction to the friends of the deaf and 
dumb to know, that “it has been a 
leading object with the superintendent 
and his lady, aided by the Principal 
and his associates, to make the go- 
vernment of this interesting family 
entirely of the parental’ kind; and 
that their success, during the past 
vear, has equalled their most sanguine 
expectations, and satisfied them that 
this is the best kind of government.” 

Having thus in a connected series 
of extracts, presented our readers 
with the substance of the Report, we 
shall now proceed upon a somewhat 
broader basis to offer a few reflections 
and remarks. It occurred to us in 
our first visit to the asylum, soon af- 
ter it was opened, and the impression 
has been growing stronger ever since, 
that this new and wonderful system 
of instructing the deaf and dumb, 
must, In process of time, throw con- 
siderable light upon the philosophy of 
the human mind. Not having access 
to the understanding of his pupils 
through the ordinary channels of com- 
munication, the teacher is obliged to 
employ the whole force of his genius, 
in discovering and availing himself ot 
the best means, which are left for the 
accomplishment of his benevolen: 
purpose. Thus he is led to study 
the laws of perception and associa- 
tion, and to analyze the elements of 
thought and knowledge, with much 
greater care, than he would be likely 
to do, were it not for the daily and 
hourly pressure of necessity. Oj 
course, it may we think, be confi- 
dently expected, that where the in- 
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struction of the deaf and dumb de- 
volves, 
inquisitive and comprehensive minds, 
rauch curious and prefitable informa- 
tion will be gained, from long and 
careful observation, and trom those 
experiments, which trey will neces- 
sarily make upon the minds of their 
pupils. 

But however this may be, we feel 
fally assured, that cnongh has heen 
done already, and is doing every day 
in the asylum at Harttord, to suggest 
many profitable hints to the teachers 
of all our elementary schools, and me 
deea of our public seminaries. Al- 
most every one, we believe. has been 
surprised at the rapid proite lency of 
the deaf and dumb inthe Connecticut 
fnstitution; and particularly at the 
facility and' even ‘accuracy, with 
which fhey have learned, in so short 
atime, to commit their thoughts to 
writing. . It would be difficult to point 
out any collection of youths, possess- 
ing all their senses and faculties, who 
have made greater proficiency the last 
two years, than the mmates of the 
asylum. Bat what is most remarka- 
ble in our view, is the scientific ac- 
curacy and precision of their deftut 
tions. ‘This extends toa great 
variety of abstract terms and com- 
plex ideas, so that whoever will 
take the trouble of visitme the sclioo! 
and exercising the pupils in this way, 
may very’ probably be led to make 
comparisons, not altogether favorable 
to many of the saine ave, who have 
enjoyed the advantages of instraction 
from very early childhood. Now 
every effect must have an adequate 
cause 3; and we have no liesitation in 

ascribing much of the success which 
has attended the new system ef in 
struction, to the simplictiy of the cle- 
mentary course, and to the pains 
which are taken, to give a distinct 
and vivid impression of every new 
idea ; a clear and precise definition of 
every word. In this way the learner 
advances slowly at first, but advances 
surely. He lays a deep and’broad 
foundation. Each 4 ay brings fresh 
additions to his stock of materials for 


as it often will, upen men of 


the superstrieture. The ground 
which he gains is easily maintained, 
because he never advances to a new 
position, till he has patiently removed 
every intervening obstacle, and is fal- 
ly prepared to occupy it. 
We have not time to pursue these 

ape culations, and we gladly revert to 

topics moré immediately and deeply 
interesting to the christian spectator. 
We exceedingly rejdice to see it ex. 
plicitly announced by the directors, 
in their official capacity, that the preat 
original design of the are was to 
impart the blessings ef salvation te 
the deafand dumb. We adruire the 
truly evangelical spirit which breathes 
through the concluding pages of the 
repert—so clearly evincing that this. 
leading object has hitherto ‘been faith- 
fully and steadily pursued ; and ofier- 
ing to the public the best pledge, that 
the same caristian course will eharac- 
terize all the future regulations of the 
institution. ‘This is showing to the 
world a paramount regard ‘for the 
salyation of the soul. It is placing 
education on its true ground, mi aking 
it subservient to the highest and best 
of purposes: and we bless God, 
that one of the most interesting schools 
in our country, is conducted upon 
strictly evangelical principles. But 
it is melancholy indeed, to think, how 
few comparatively, are worthy of be- 
ing reckoned in the same class, and 
it is distressing to witness the influ- 
ence of a decidedly worldly policy, 
upon the general complexion of se 
many of our valuable seminaries.— 
How few men are there, acting as the 
overseers and guardians of our Acade- 
mies and other schools, who have the 
courage to declare to the public, that 
their great object is to make the ri- 
sing generation “ wise to salvation ‘ 
Disconnect the highest deerees of 
mental culture, and the finest external 
accomplishments, from religious prin- 
ciples and practice, and of what use 
are these endowments, either to the 
individual himself, or to the world? 
They cnly qualify him for more ¢x- 
tensive mischief fi. Hlow many who 
have become “ wise only te do evi: 
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in the enjoyment of superiour literary 
advantages, might, by the blessing of 
God, have been prepared for distin- 
oyished usefulness, under a different 
cystem, and through the instrumental- 
itv of different teachers. 

“How cheering is the reflection, that 
while the mental improvement of the 
pupils in the asylum at Hartford, is 
more effectually promoted than it 
could be upon any other plan, the ef- 
forts of all with whom their education 
is entrusted, are unteasingly directed 
io that higher object, which has been 
already mentioned. ‘The Directors 
have judged and acted wisely in se- 
jecting teachers and guardians, who, 
there is reason to believe, feel a deep 
interest in the spiritual welfare of 
(heir charge; who are continually im- 
parting religious instruction, jn its 
most attractive forms, by using the 
Rible as a school book; and who 
will take pleasure in answering the 
questions daily proposed, concern- 
mg God and Christ, by the inter- 
esting ebjects of their compassion- 
aie regard. Let ail, who com- 
passionate these children of igno- 
rance and sorrow, and who desire the 
salvation of their souls,fervently pray, 
that the same spirit which originated 
the Connecticut Asylum, may con- 
tinue to animate the breasts of its 
guardians, and that the Directors may 
always have the happiness of being 
able to entrust the immediate govern- 
ment and instruction of the pupils, 
with persous of piety. 

fa the mean time, what can be 
more Interesting to the feeling, or en- 
couraging to the benevolent heart, 
than the deep and solemn interest 
which has already been excited in 
the minds of the deaf and dumb, on 
those subjects, which are inseparably 
connected with their eternal welfare ? 
What an impressive and heart- 
euecring comment are these facts up- 
on the wisdom that devised the plan 
ol this christian institution, and the 
tflieacy of the prayers and counsels 
and labours, which have been so fer- 
vently and faithfully devoted io its 
Prosperity, 
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Most cordially do we unite with 
the “‘ Directors and all engaged in the 
government and instruction of the pu- 
pils” in the earnest prayer with which 
the report so impressively closes. 


‘That such may ever continue to be 
the principles upon which the concerns of 
the Asylum shall be conducted, and that, 
while under the smiles of that kind Previ- 
dence which bas hitherto cherished it, it 
may be made instrumental of rendering 
the interesting objects of its care, more 
happy and useful in this life, it may sub- 
serve the still more noble and exalted puar- 
pose, of disclosing to their minds the sim- 
ple and affecting truths of the gospel, the 
humbting doctrine that we are all ruined 
and lost by sin, and the consoling one, 
that both to ourselves and to these chbil- 
dren of suffering, there is a way opened, 
propitious through the sacrifice of our 
great High Priest, ample as the merits of 
his death, and sure as the pledge of his 
promises, to that brighter world, where we 
may all meet, if we but lay held of this 
hope of eternal life, to rejoice together in 
an eternal deliverance from sorrow and 
sufeving and sin.”—p. 16, 
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A Practical View of Christian Edu- 
cation in its earliest stages, by T. 
Baninctron, Esq. Member of the 
British Parliament. Boston : Cum 
mings and Hilliard. 1818. 12me. 
pp. 196. 


Tx the volame of inspiration, we are 
taught that this life is but the infancy 
ofour being—the early dawn of an 
eternal day;—and that our present 
existence is only preparatory to our 
existence hereafter. In exact con 
cordance with the testimony of scrip 
ture, is the deduction which results 
from an examination of things as 
they exist. The capacities of the 
mind of man bespeak the end for 
which they were designed. Who cai 
imagine that God hes bestowed upon 
him the exalted faculties he possesses, 
only for the meagre enjoyments, and, 
pigmy pursuits of this life? We are 
also forcibly reminded of the immor- 
tal destiny of our spirits, when we 
turn our attention to the constant pro- 
press of our mental faculties, even up 
to the latest and. most advanced pe- 
rigds of ow present existence. “ The 
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struction of the deaf and dumb de- 
volves, as it often will, upon men of 
Inquisitive and comprehensive minds, 
much curicus and profitable informa- 
tion will be gained, from long and 
careful observation, and trom those 
experiments, which tirey will neces- 
sarily make upon the minds of their 
pupils. 

But however this may be, we feel 
fally assured, that enongh has been 
done already, and is dving every day 
in the asylam at Harttord, to suggest 
many profitable hints to the teachers 
of all our elementary schools, and me 
deed of our public seminaries. Al- 
most every one, we believe, has been 
surprised at the rapid proficiency of 
the deaf and dumb in the Connecticut 
Institutions and particularly at the 
facility and' even «accuracy, with 
which fhey have learned, in so short 
atime, to commit their thoughts to 
writing. .’ [t would be difficult to point 

out any collection of youths, possess- 
ing all their senses and faculties, who 
have made greater proficiency the last 
iwo years, than the mmates of the 
asylum. Bat what is most remarka- 
ble in our view, is the scientific ac- 
curacy and precision of their defni- 
tions. ‘This extends toa great 
variety of abstract terms and com- 
plex ideas, so that whoever will 
take the trouble of visiting the school 
and exercising the pupils in this way, 
may very’ probably be led to make 
comparisons, not altoge ‘ther favorable 
to many of the saine ave, who have 
enjoyed the advantages of instraction 
from very early childhood. Now 
every eflect must have an adequate 
cause 3 and we have no hesitation in 
ascribing much of the success which 
has attended the new system ef im- 
struction, to the simplictiy of the cle- 
mentary course, and to the pains 
which are taken, to give a distmet 
and vivid impression of every new 
idea ; a clear and precise definition of 
every word. In this way the learner 
advances slowly at first, but advances 
surely. He lays a deep andvbroad 
foundation. Each 4 ay brings fresh 

ditions to his stock of materials for 
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the superstrreture. The ground 
which he gains 1s easily maintained, 
because he never advances to a new 
position, till he has patiently removed 
every intervening obstacle, and is ful. 
ly prepared to occupy it. 

We have not time to pursue these 
spee wations, and we gladly revert to 
topics moré immediately avd deeply 
interesting to the christian spectator. 
We exceedingly rejoice to see it ex- 
plicitly announced by the directors, 
in their official capacity, that the ordat 
original design of the asylum, was'to 
impart the blessings of f salvation te 
the deafand dumb. We adroive the 
truly evangelical spirit which breathes 
through the concluding pages of the 
repert—so clearly evincing that this. 
leading cbject has hitherto ‘been faith. 
fully and steadily pursued ; and ofier- 
ing to the public the best pledge, that 
the same caristian course will charac- 
terize all the future regulations of the 
institution. ‘This is showing to the 
world a paramount regard ‘for the 
salvation of the soul. It is placing 
educatien on its true ground, making 
it subservient to the highest and best 
of purposes: and we bless God, 
that oue of the most interesting schools 
in our country, is conducted upon 
strictly evangelical principles. But 
it is melancholy indeed, to think, how 
few comparatively, are worthy of be- 
ing reckoned in the same class, and 
it is distressing to witness the influ- 
ence of a decidedly worldly policy, 
upon the general complexion of so 
many of our valuable seminaries.— 
How few men are there, acting as the 
overseers and guardians of our “Acade- 
mies and other schools, who have the 
courage ta declare to the public, that 
their great object is to make the rie 
sing gene radon *““ wise to salvation ‘ 
Disconnect the highest deerees o! 
mental culture, and the finest external 
ace omplishments, from religious pri- 
ciples and practice, and of "what use 
are these endowments, either to the 
individual himself, or to the world? 
They cnly qualify him for more ex- 
tensive mischief. How many who 
have become “ wise only to de evi; 
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in the enjoyment of superiour literary 
advantages, might, by the blessing oi 
God, have been prepared for distin- 
suished usefulness, under a different 
system, and through the instrumental- 
itv of different teachers. 

“How cheering is the reflection, that 
while the mental improvement of the 
pupils in the asylum at Hartford, is 
more effectually promoted than it 
could be upon any other plan, the ef- 
forts of all with whom their education 
is entrusted, are unteasingly directed 
to that higher object, which has been 
already mentioned. ‘The Directors 
have judged and acted wisely in se- 
jecting teachers and guardians, who, 
there is reason to believe, feel a deep 
interest in the spiritual welfare of 
heir charge; who are continually im- 
parting religious instraction, jn its 
most attractive forms, by using the 
Rible as a school book; and who 
will take pleasure In answering the 
questions daily proposed, concern- 
mg God and Christ, by the inter- 
esting Gbjects of thei compassion- 


aie regard. Let ail, who com- 
passionate these children of igno- 


rance and sorrow, aud who desire the 
salvation of their souls,fervently pray, 
that the same spirit which originated 
the Counecticut Asylum, may con- 
tinue to animate the breasts of its 
guardians, and that the Directors may 
always have the happiness of being 
able to entrust the immediate govern- 
ment and instruction of the pupils, 
with persous of piety. 

fa the mean time, what can be 
more interesting to the feeling, or en- 
couraging to the benevolent heart, 
than the deep and solemn interest 
which has already been excited in 
the minds of the deaf and dumb, on 
those subjects, which are inseparably 
connected with their eternal welfare ? 

What an impressive and heart- 
cheering comment are these facts up- 
on the wisdom that devised the plan 
of this christian institution, and the 
eflicacy of the prayers and counsels 
and labours, which have been so fer- 
vently and faithfully devoted to its 
Prosperity, 
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Most cordially do we unite with 
the “‘ Directors and all engaged in the 
government and instruction of the pu- 
pils” in the earnest prayer with which 
the report so impressively closes. 


“ That such may ever continue to be 
the principles upon which the concerns of 
the Asylum shall be conducted, and that, 
while under the smiles of that kind Provi- 
dence which bas hitherto cherished it, it 
may be made instrumental of rendering 
the interesting objects of its care, more 
happy and useful in this life, it may sub- 
serve the still more noble and exalted par- 
pose, of disclosing to their minds the sim- 
ple and affecting truths of the gospel, the 
humbting doctrine that we are all ruined 
and lost by sin, and the consoling one, 
that both to ourselves and to these ebil- 
dren of suffering, there is a way opened, 
propitious through the sacrifice of our 
great High Priest, ample as the merits of 
his death, and sure as the pledge of his 
promises, to that brighter world, where we 
may all meet, if we but lay held of this 
hope of eternal life, to rejoice together in 
an eternal deliverance from sorrow and 
sufeving and sin.”—p. 10, 
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A Practical View of Christian Edu- 
cation in its earkest stages, by T. 
Banincron, Esq. Member of the 
British Parliament. Boston : Cum- 
mings and Hilliard. 1818. 12me. 
pp. 196. 


Tx the volume of inspiration, we are 
taucht that this life is but the infancy 
of our being—the early dawn of an 
eternal day ;—and that our present 
existence is only preparatory to our 
existence hereafter. In exact con 
cordance with the testimony of scrip 
ture, is the deduction which results 
from an examination of things as 
they exist. The capacities of the 
mind of man bespeak the end for 
which they were designed. Who cat 
imagine that God has bestowed upon 
him the exalted faculties he possesses, 
only for the meagre enjoyments, and, 
pigmy pursuits of this life? We are 
also forcibly reminded of the immor- 
tal destiny of our spirits, when we 
turn our attention to the constant pro- 
eress of our mental faculties, even up 
to the latest and. most advanced pe- 
rigds of our present existence. “ The 
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plant and the animal reach their ma- 
turity before they perish, but the soul 
is only in the infancy of its powers, 
when the body falls a victim to dis- 
ease; the imagination has scarcely 
tried its wings; the judgment is only 
begining to exercise its- powers; the 
memory is continually adding to its 
stores: Every faculty, in short, is 
either developing new powers or ac- 
cumulating fresh possessions.”* The 
soul unsatisfied by the present, dwells 
upon scenes that are past, or eagerly 
draws aside the curtain which hides 
the future. Place before her the 
richest and the choicest of this world’s 
enjoyments, and she “ distrusting 
asks, if this be” all. There is a void 
still unfilled—desires still unsatiated. 
As well might you think, with a sin- 
gle drop from the bucket to fill the 
ocean’s immeasurable depths, as the 
capacity of the soul, with all that 
earth can furnish. ‘The immortal spir- 
it, a stranger on earth, roams. through 
uncongenial regions....And what do 
these considerations show us ? Do they 
not declare in language which cannot 
be misunderstood, that this is not our 
final abode—that it is but the anti- 
chamber to the mansion of eternal 
rest? Do they not evidence that there 
are enjoyments still untasted, which 
shall fill up this mental vacuity, and 
give food more substantial to these 
heaven-born desires? Do they not 
convince us, that there are fields of 
action, beyond the grave where these 
faculties, constantly maturing and in- 
vigorating, shall find ample exercise 
through the revolving ages of an im- 


| JULY; 
committed. To them their offspring 
are given im trust that they may be 
trained up for heaven; and we per. 
ceive too with how much reason this 
is done, when we remember the af. 
fection always arising from this rela. 
tion, when we recollect man’s prone. 
ness to imitation, and above all when 
we call to mind the magic and won. 
der-working power of example, espe- 
cially in infancy and childhood. Iy 
the providence of God too, it is seen 
to be the fact that the greater num- 
ber of those who ever give evidence 
of piety, are such as have been reli- 
giously educated—such as have re- 
ceived their religious impressions at 
an age when conscience is tender, and 
before habit has chamed down the 
soultosin. And although some, who 
have been thus educated, may, in the 
heyday of youth, or in the boisterous 
season of approaching manhood, 
wander from the pathsin which they 
had begun to walk; still, in maturer 
years, when passion subsides and rea- 
son regains her authority, in many 
cases, their former impressions revive, 
and at last induce them to return te 
the course of life so long deserted. 
From the recollection of the past, and 
from having to their sorrow tas 
ted the bitter fruits of sin and folly, 
they have an overwhelming convic- 
tion that “ wisdom’s ways are” in- 
deed, “ways of pleasantness,” and 
that “ all her paths are peace.” Ed- 
ucation then, is the principal means 
which God employs in preparing men 
for a future life. Of a like interesting 
character are its effects upon his wél- 
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mortal youth? And if this be indeed fare in the present world, and also up- 
the case, if this life be really intro- on the welfare of those connected 
ductory and preparatory to that with him in the social and domestic 
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blessed state—if the character we 
possess wlien death overtakes us, is 
in truth to be our character forever ; 
how immeasurably important are all 
the means which in the providence of 
God,go to form and fix this character, 
thus durable and unchangeable ? 

Of these means, education is the 
most powerful. To the parent’s 
plastic hand, the solemn charge is 


* J. W. Cunningham. 


relations of life. It implants and 
gives energy to correct principles ; es- 
tablishes the dominion of good habits; 
and, consequently, secures readiness 
and facility of action under all cir 
cumstances. It softens and refines 
the affections, moderates the desires, 
eradicates prejudice, and reduces to 
submission the rebellious passions.— 
The subject of this benign discipline 
is thus rendered more placid, cheer- 
ful, and happy in himself, and 0 
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course more disposed to give, as well 
as more capable of giving, happiness 
to those about him. Of the correct- 
ness of these sentiments we shall have 
abundant evidence, if we examine the 
families within the sphere of our ac- 
quaintance. But, again; when we 
call to mind the often repeated 
though on that account not the less 
valuable) fact, that it is upon the in- 
telligence and good principles of its 
subjects, that the American Republic 
depends for its permanency and pros- 
perity ; how vastly important does a 
correct early education become? It 
is the corner stone of our political 
edifice; and he is a patriot of the 
first order who lends his talents, 
his example, and his influence, to 
promote so great a public blessing. 
This is the perennial fountain, from 
which (if kept pure, and free from 
contaminating ingredients, ) shall con- 
tinue to issue streams that shall re- 
fresh and gladden our land. ‘The pa- 
rent, who gives to his country a cor- 
rectly educated, that is, an active, in- 
telligent, truly virtuous child, confers 
upon it a benefit often inestimable in 
its extent and in its continuance.— 
Long after his body has returned to 
the dust, his memory may live; his 
example survive; and the blessings 
wrought out by his instrumentality 
continue to be enjoyed. 

In what terms then shall we an- 
swer the conscientious parent,fully en- 
tering into our views, desirous of do- 
ing his duty and anxiously enquiring 
what constitutes a complete educa- 
tion? Should we say with Milton, 
that “that education only can be 
considered as complete and generous 
which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully and magnanimously’all the 


offices, both private and public, of 


peace and of war:” how defective 
would be a reply, thus entirely keep- 
ing out of view the interests of the 
life that is to come ? If there be truth 
in what we have already said; that 
education, and no other, can be deem- 
ed complete, which tends to prepare 
us-for the scenes of both time and 
cternity—for all the duties of earth, 
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and for the enjoyments of heaven.— 
Whatever, therefore, may be the pa- 
rent’s concern for the earthly comfort 
and worldly prosperity of his chil- 
dren—whatever may be his regard 
for their bodies; still, if he neglect 
the weliare of their souls, the grand, 
the important part of his duty is un- 
performed; he has not redeemed his 
pledge; nay! he has violated his 
trust, and stands condemned in the 
sight of God. 

The subject of education has oc- 
cupied the attention, and called forth 
the efforts, of the ablest writers, and 
many highly interesting and exten- 
sively useful essays have been pro- 
duced. In one or more of the follow- 
ing points,however, almost all of these 
writers have failed. 

1. They have either enjoined such 
qualifications only, as prepare for the 
discharge of the duties of this life 
alone: Or, 

2. Where they have extended their 
views beyond this world, and recom- 
mended the cultivation of the christian 
graces as qualifying us for heaven ; the 
motives have not been such as should 
have keen urged upon the child.— 
The expediency, the amiableness, &c. 
of these graces have often been dwelt 
upon; while, in most cases, nothing 
has been said of the love of our heav- 
enly Father to us; of our daily ac- 
tions viewed as sins, and that against 
him ; ofthe condescension and tender 
compassion of our Saviour; his suf- 
ferings for our sake; his example 
while on earth ; his constant presence 
with all his followers, to animate and 
console, and to deter from sin; his 
willingness to receive and pardon us ; 
his kind invitations and tender en- 
treaties; and a multitude of other 
considerations of an equally evangel- 
ical character: Or, 

3. ‘They have entirely left out of 
view the fact, that every child of 
Adam is by nature alienated from 
God and continues in this state until 
renewed by the Holy Spirit. 

It is in the last particular, especial- 
ly, that writers on education have 
deplorably erred: and the erroi 
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is in truth one of the first magni- 
tude, and is pregnant with important 
practical results . Correct views on 
this point,constitute the foundation up- 
on which every system of education 
should rest. To Mr. Babington, 
the gentleman whom we wish at this 
time to introduce to our readers, it 
has been left to discover the key that 
unlocks the mystery of education. 
A constant and judicious reference 
to the previous character of those we 
instruct, serves as the pole star to di- 
rect us in the path, that will conduct 
to heaven ourselves and those com- 
mitted to our charge. | 

We have been anticipated by the 
public in estimating the merits of the 
work before us. The fact that it has 
so rapidly passed through three edi- 
tions in England, and that the Ameri- 
can edition is already with difficulty 
to be obtained, furnishes such evi- 
dence of its popularity as needs no 
comment. Mr. B’s sentences are uni- 
formly clear and perspicuous, and his 
_ language always appropriate and cor- 
rect, and often elegant; while he has 
not paid so much attention to his 
manner, as to seem to have forgotten 
the great object of writing—the com- 
munication of important and useful 
ideas. We can say of this volume 
what cannot be said of a multitude of 
others, that we do not recollect, 
throughout the whole of it, a single 
unmeaning rhetorical flourish. The 
book every where gives evidence that 
the author understands himself well. 
It teems with the fruits of long expe- 
rience and extensive observation—of 
an understanding sound and compre- 
hensive—and a judgment matured 
and unbiassed. Like a letter written 
on business, it is a real matter of fact 
production. The writer feels that he 
has a great and useful object in view, 
and shows himself to be strongly de- 
sirous of its accomplishment. While 
he abounds inthe most minute and 
particular illustrations, glowing and 
eloquent passages frequently meet 
the eye. His illustrations too, and 
his plans, are not the idle schemes of 
a mere theorist; but they are the un- 
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varnished narrations of what has been 
done, over and over again, and has 
as often been found to be of the freat- 
est utility. 

The following paragraph on the 
disregard of religion in our schemes 
of education, is found near the com- 
mencement of the volume. It may 
serve as a very useful,though perhaps 
unpleasant,remembrancer to most pa- 
rents: 


“ But let us view the subject a little 
more narrowly. Is ason intended for a 
learned profession ? He is sent to school. 
The father is earnest that the master should 
ground him wellin grammar, give him a 
taste for classical literature, and call forth 
his powers in composition. Afterwards, 
when the youth is removed tothe Univer- 
sity, a college and tutor are selected with 
anxious care to promote his intellectual 
improvement. An earnest solicitude is 
felt that he should become a sound and 
elegant scholar; and enquiring friends are 
told what progress he makes in his literary 
ee See : suppose that a more 
numble walk in life is chosen by the pa- 
rent, and that his boy is to be a tradesman 
with what care does he select a master 
who perfectly understands his business 
and will be likely to make the boy tho- 
roughly acquainted with it. And as the 
years of apprenticeship draw towards their 
close, he is solicitous that his son should 
be instructed in all the bigher parts of the 
trade, that he may be in no respect defi- 
cient when he becomes his own master 
and isto establish himself in life. Let any 
one who allows these to be just pictures of 
parental care in providing for the worldly 
interest of children say, how seldom their 
spiritual interests are the object of equal 
solicitude. Are masters chosen with the 
same care for the promotion of these inte- 
rests’ In fixing on sehools and colleges 
for boys destined to the higher professions, 
and on masters, and counting-houses, for 
those who are to movein a more humble 
line, is ita matter of prime consideration 
to select those who are known to be fa- 
vourable to true religion ? During educa 
tion, is the progress of the boy in religion 
watched with unremitting solicitude, and 
promoted by all those measures which so- 
licitude suggests ? Are pains anxiously ta- 
ken to remove al! the obstacles in the 
way’ And finally, is the boy himself re- 
moved (when that is possible) to a more 
favourable situation, if those obstacles are 
such as essentially to counteract his 2#d- 
vancement in religious attainments? In 
most cases, I fear, even where better things 
might be hoped, these questions must be 
The ettorts 
made intavour of the religious improve- 
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nent of youth are partial and unsystemat- 
ic, and generally cold and languid. But, 
eyen when accompanied bya considera- 
ble degree of earnestness, they very sel- 
dom evince a care and thought at all pro- 
portioned to the greatness of the object.” 
—pp. 16—1%. 


Our author, as we have said above, 
often speaks of the importance of al- 
ways having in view in education, our 
alienation from God as the evil we 
are to eradicate, and the source of the 
dangers we have toencounter. We 
copy two passages, in the last of 
which,he triumphantly combats those 
who deny this fundamental truth : 


“Is the path of true religion so easily 
discovered and so inviting that the young 
scarcely want a monitor to point it out and 
recommend it to their choice ; while that 
of human science is thorny and arduous 
and disgusting and never willingly chosen ? 
Let theword of God and human experi- 
ence answer. In fact, truth requires that 
this picture should be almost reversed. — 
Religion is that which is beyond all things, 
repulsive to the nature of man; while hu- 
man science has many charms for him and 
meets with little opposition from his na- 
tive propensities. In inculeating religion, 
we are rolling a stone up hill, which must 
be watched every moment, or it will soon 
bound down again ; nor can we hope to 
make any progressin our work without 
continued and painful efforts. ‘bo those 
who acknowledge the natural propensity 
of man to evil, and yet take so little pains 
to correct it in his education, I cannot 
refrain from addressing a few expostula- 
tions. Do you act in a similar manner 
with respect to any corporeal deformity 
to which your children may be subject? 
Do you not take the best medical advice, 
and persevere perhaps for many years and 
at a great expence, and with very serious 
inconveniences to both yourself and your 
child in the use of such means as may be 
recommended to you for his recovery ? 
And yet the evil you labour to correct 
probaly affects only one part of his frame ; 
or the efforts of unassisted nature may re- 
move it; and even if he should carry it 
with him to his grave, it may not be fatal 
to his present welfare, much less to his 
future happiness. But the disease to 
which his soul is subject is universal, per- 
vading all its faculties and dispositions.— 
Nature, instead of affording a remedy is 
its source, and if not counteracted, will in- 
fallibly render it more and more desperate; 
and the evils it threatens are of inunite 
magnitude and of eternal duration. What 
then ean you think of your negligence ? 
Are you not most cruelly deficient in your 
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care of your offspring ? And how will you 
render an account to that Being who has 
given youa sacred charge to act as his 
vice gerents in their education.”—pp. 
15, 19. 


‘¢ What can be more false and mischievy- 
ous than to represent and treat man as a 
creature disposed of himself to act rightly, 
aud to cultivate every good disposition, if 
he be but preserved from being spoiled by 
priests and pedants, and be put in the way 
to see, by the established order of things 
in the world, that virtue will best promote 
his happiness! Had this been agreeable to 
truth, since man confessedly wishes to be 
happy, we should have seen virtue clearly 
predomiuant among men, if not universal ; 
and vice merely an exception to the gene- 
ral state of things. It is true, that God, ia 
his wisdom and mercy, has so ordered 
things,that virtue does promote happiness, 
and vice leads to misery even in this 
world. At least, this is the strong tenden- 
cy of things; and it is very important to 
point out this truth to children and to ac- 
custom them to feel it in the common oc- 
currences of lite. Doubtless the writers un- 
der considerations have ingenious devices 
for effecting this object : devices however, 
in which there is by far, too much address 
and management to suit my taste. I should 
be very apprehensive that placing a child 
in the midst of so artificial a system, was a 
bad introduction to the sincerity and god- 
ly simplicity of the gospel. But if this ob- 
jection were unfounded ; if these devices 
were as innocent and useful as they are in- 
genious; still, asto adopt the system of 
such writers, as a whole, would be most 
ruinous, so, to recommend their work, 
without great circumspection, to those 
around us,is in my opinion highly danger- 
ous. I have thought some good people 
very unguarded on this point. Such a re- 
commendation is in fact a recommenda- 
tion of poison for the sake of the virtues 
that by a chemical process may be extract- 
ed from it.” “ According to a just view of 
human nature whether derived from reli- 
gion, from observation or from history, in 
education it cannot be left to the choice 
of the child what he will learn and when 
he willlearn it. Education cannot by any 
means be reduced to a sort of play ; but if 
must be a discipline upheld by parental 
authority, mild indeed, and gentle in its 
exercise, and sweetened by affection, but 
still a discipline ; having for its object in 
humble dependance on the divine bless- 
ing,the condueting of an immortal creature 
in the first stage of its existence from dark- 
ness to light and from the power of Satan 
to God. Its great business must necessari- 
ly be the counteracting of the natural 
bent of the mind to evil, and the instilling 
and fostering, under the guidance and by 
the help of the Holy Spirit, of a new na- 
ture, the very reverse of that, which we 
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all bring into the world. How can this be 
effected on the plan of Rousseau and his 
followers? It is plainly impossible ; and 
the attempt will only increase tbe evils 
which education should remedy, and fill 
the mind with fascinating but deadly er- 
yors, Which it would be very difficnit af- 
terwards to eradicate.” —pp. 73—4—7o. 


On the zmportance of a thorough 
knowledge of the scriptures to every 
sinful being, and the means of ac- 
quiring this knowledge, Mr. B. has 
a number of observations rich with 
practical good sense, and bespeaking 
their origin from a heart warmed and 
animated and deeply imbued with vi- 
tal piety. ‘The same may be said of 
the pages in which he speaks of the 
advantages of children’s being system- 
atically taught each day in succession, 
as years roll round. ‘The point to 
which he directs the attention is the 
cultivation of certain mental habits. 
Of these he enumerates five: oebedi- 
ence, regularity, attention, patience, 
and alacrity, and dwells upon each 
of them at considerable length. He 
justly attributes to them much impor- 
tance. Habits formed in childhood 
or youth, (whether ofa moral, mental, 
or even of a corporeal kind) usually 
continue with us in after life, strength- 
ening with our strength, and give, 
though imperceptibly, the hue and 
character toour conduct. There are 
many sound and excellent remarks in 
the chapter on Rewards and Punish- 
ments. Although, on the pages where 
each of the above particulars are 
treated of,we have marked many pas- 
sages, as fairly exhibiting the elevated 
character of the production before us, 
we are obliged to omit them all. 

Our author discountenances the 
use of emulation in education, mean- 
ing by the term the selfish desire to 
obtain a superiority over a person, 
operating asthe soLe motive to exer- 
tion. As his sentiments on this sub- 
ject have drawn forth several spirited 
pieces from the Christian Observer, 
we insert what he has said respect- 
ing it: 


‘To imitate an example is one thing: 
to rival any person ard endeavour to ob- 


tain a superiority over him is another. [t 
is very true, as is maintained by the de- 
fenders of emulation that it is impossible 
to make progress towards excellence with- 
out outstripping others. But surely there 
isa great difference between the attain- 
ment of a superiority over others being a 
mere consequence of exertions arising from 
other motives, and a zeal to attain this ob- 
ject being itself a motive for exertion. Ev- 
ery one must see that the effects produced 
on the mind in the two cases will be ex. 
tremely dissimilar. Emulation isa desire 
of surpassing others for the sake of superi- 
ority, and is avery powerful motive to 
exertion. As such it is employed in most 
public schools; but in none I believe, an- 
cient or modern, has it been so fully and 
systematically brought into action as in 
the schools of Dr. Bell, and Mr. Lancaster. 
Whatever may be the merits of the schools 
of either of these gentlemen in other re- 
spects (a question on which it is uuneces- 
sary to enter,) in this they appear to me 
to commit such an offence against Chris- 
tian morals, that no merits could atone for 
it. I cannot but think emulation an unhal- 
lowed principle of action, as scarcely if 
at all, to be disjoined from jealousy and 
envy, from pride and contention, incom- 
patible with loving our neighbour as our- 
selves; and a principle of such potency 
as to be likely to engross the mind, and 
turn it habitually and violently from the 
motives which it should be the great busi- 
ness of education to cherish and render 
predominant ; namely, a isense of duty 
and gratitude and love to God. Instead 
of enlarging on the subject, I beg leave to 
refer the reader to Mr. Gisborne’s remarks 
upon it in his ‘ Duties of Woman.’ If emu- 
lation is an unhallowed motive, it cannot 
be innocently employed,whatever good ef- 
ects may be expected from it. We must not 
do evil that good may come. But if any 
christian should deem it not absolutely 
unhallowed, few will deny, I think that it 
is questionable and dangerous. Even then 
in this more favourable view of emulation, 
ought it to be used except it can be shown 
to be necessary for the Infusion of vigour 
into the youthful mind and for securing a 
respectable progress in literature’ I can 
say from experience that it is not necessary 
for the attainment of those ends. Ina nu- 
merous family with which Iam well ac- 
quainted, emulation has been carefully and 
successfully excluded; and yet the ac- 
quirements of the different children have 
been very satisfactory. I can bear the 
same testimony with respect to a large 
Sunday School, with which I have been 
connected for many years. I have of- 


‘ten heard of virtuous emulation ; but can 


emulation ever be so characterised in a 
christian sense ? Whether it may, in that 
loose sense of virtue which those adopt 
who take the worldly principle of honour 
for their rule, I will not stop to enquire. 
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But it isnot sufficient not to excite and 
employ emulation on plan and system, as 
a stimulus in education ; great care ought 
to be taken to exclude it. And great care 
will be necessary ; for it will be continual- 
ly ready to show itself; and if not check- 
ed, it will soon attain strength, strike its 
roots deep in the heart and prodace bitter 
fruits which in the eyes of a christian, will 
be illecompensated by the extraordinary 
vigour and energy it will give to scholas- 
tic studies. When examples are held out 
for imitation (a very different thing, be it 
always remembered, from emulation,) or 
as warnings, the child must be made sensi- 
ble that its state in the sight of God is ren- 
dered neither better nor worse by the vir- 
tues or the faults of others, except so far as 
they may have influenced, or may have 
failed to influence, its own conduct ;—that 
it ought to love its neighbour as itself, and 
to rejoice in every advance made by ano- 
ther in what is good, and to lament over 
all his faulis and defects without one selfish 
thought being suffered to check the joy or 
concern ;—that it ought therefore, to 
wish all its companions all success in their 
common studies with the same sincerity 
with which it wishes for its own success, 
and to be affected by their faults and fail- 
uresin the same manner it would by its 
own. Itshould be made sensible in pro- 
portion as it may give way to feelings the 
reverse of these, that its ‘ eye will be evil 
because others are good ;’ and it will act 
in opposition to the injunction. ‘ Mind not 
every one his own things, but every one 
also the things of others;’ and toa whole 
host of scriptural precepts and examples. 
These things must be inculeated not by 
lectures in general terms, but by applying 
sich views to all the little incidents which 
call for them as they successively arise. 
The child must also be made sensible how 
much beiter it is for himself that his com- 
panions should be eminent for laudable at- 
tainments and good qualities; for that ti 
Proportion to their excellence in these re- 
“pects, they will be useful and estimable 
companions and ought to be objects of his 
affection. All little boasts of having done 
deiter than this or that brother or sister, 
and every disposition to disappointment, 
when they succeed best, should be check- 
ed, and the lesson of ¢ rejoicing with them 
that do rejoice, and of weeping with them 
that weep,’ must be very dilligently incul- 
cated.”.—pp. 132—135. 


We shall conclude our extracts af- 
ter giving only one additional passage, 
on the importance of placing before 
youth proper examples for imitation, 
especially that of our Lord and Say- 
tOUr : 


“4 parent must take special care al- 
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ways to give the example of Jesus Christa 
most decided practical preeminence above 
all others. It is this to which the child’s 
attention must be continually turned: it 
is this which he must be taught equally to 
love and torevere: it is this alone on 
which he should learn to rely, with unva- 
rving confidence, as always pure and per- 
fect. In addition to the more direct and 
immediate benefits he will derive trom 
thus flymg to the example of his Saviour, 
for guidance in his christian path, he will, 
by the divine blessing, be powerfully led 
to love Him, whose blessed image is so 
frequently before bis eyes. He will ob- 
tain that near acquaintance with his per- 
fections—that frequent intercourse, as it 
were, with Himselimwhich call forth in- 
creasing admiration and reverence and re- 
gard. Thus will commence a transforma- 
tion into a similitude of that excellence 
which has found a way to his heart: and 
‘beholding as ina glass the glory of the 
Lord,’ he will be ‘ changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord’ 

‘But all endeavours to make right im- 
pressions on the mind of a child will very 
generally be found ineffectual, if the char- 
acter of the parent does nct correspond 
with his instructions and inspire his child 
with esteem and affection. It is surprising 
how God horrours his own image among 
men. Faint asit is, even in the best, still 
its proximity gives it effect and it exurcises 
a portion of his own sovereign power over 
the hearts of his creatures. This has been 
found to be the case in a remarkable man- 
ner among savage and idolatrous nations. 
when holy men have lived for a length ot 
time among them as Missionaries. Every 
one must be struck with the effect produc- 
ed by living examples of the christian gra- 
ces, on reading accounts of the Moravian 
Missions ; and still more perhaps when in 
the history of India, he finds what a won- 
derful ascendency the holy Swartz obtain- 
ed over the Hindoos of all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest. but it is unnecessa- 
ry to look so far from home to be con- 
vinced of this truth. We every day see it 
exemplified among ourselves in the re- 
spect and affection which good men gener- 
ally acquire when their light has long shone 
before the same neighbourhood. If the 
beauties of the christian character thus 
recommend themselves to persons of ma- 
ture age whose evil habits are often so 
confirmed, and whose tastes are so vitiat- 
ed, it will not be matter of wonder that 
they should have peculiar charms for the 
minds of children. Let a parent exhibit 
this character with consistency and pru- 
dence, and he will seldom fail to be loved 
and revered by his children. And when 
this is the case, what authority will be- 
long to his example? what weight to all 
his admonitions? what ready attention 
will be paid to his very wishes! The diffi 
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culties of education will be wonderfully 
smoothed. Il humor, distaste to particu- 
lar studies, impatience under restraints, 
eye service and deceit, a disposition to 
look on a parent as a hard master, not to 
mention other evils, will be ina very great 
degree avoided. If it may be allowable, to 
use the Prophet's language, ‘ crooked pla- 
ces will be made straight and rough places 
plain.’ But in proportion as a parent fails 
to resemble in character that Divine Be- 
ing who appoints him, as it were, his vice 
gerent in his family, this picture will fail 
to be realized; and in the worst cases it 
will be reversed. Let, then, every parent 
look well to himself.””. ‘* His example will 
be a daily lecture of the most impressive 
kind. But no soundness of doctrine, no 
industry in teaching, no ability in persua- 
sion will be sufficient to afford him a ration- 
al hope of success, if his own example is 
opposed to his instructions.”’—pp. 133— 
138, 144. 


Such are some of Mr. B’s views ot 


the object of education and of the 
successful manner of attaining this 
object. We hope that our extracts, 
although few, will render our readers 
anxious to peruse the whole of this 
valuable volume. It deserves to be 
again and again read by every 
parent. How goodly a sight to be- 
hold a family trained up on the prin- 
ciples here inculcated,—qualified for 
the duties of this life—communicating 
good to each other—subduing every 
ungodly passion, and cherishing every 
grace of christianity. How cheering 
the reflection that at last, these plants, 
already beginning to yield their heav- 
enly fruits, shall be translated to a 
more congenial soil, there to bloom 
forever. 


Description of the character, man- 


ners, aud customs of the people of 


India; and of their institutions, 
religious and civil. By the Abbe 
J. A. Dusots, Missionary in the 
Mysore. ‘Translated from the 
French.—2 vols. 8vo. Philadel- 
phia: M. Carey and Son. i815. 


A view of the history, literature, and 
religion of the Hindoos : including 
a minute description of their man- 
ners and customs, and translations 
- from their principal works. In 


Ward on the manners 


[Juny. 


two vols. vo. By the Rev. W. 
Warp, one of the Baptist Mission. 
aries at Serampore ; Bengal. Third 
edition, carefully abridged and 
greatly improved London: 1817, 


Asti, from the beginning of the 
world, has been the theatre of impor- 
tant transactions. ‘The christian pe- 
ruses its history with peculiar emo- 
tions. There the proggnitors of the 
human race were created, paradise 
was situated, and man’s fatal fall took 
place. ‘There the ark rested, the re- 
peopling of the earth commenced, 
and there the Saviour was born.— 
This quarter of the world cannot be 
contemplated,at the present time,with 
ordinary feelings. ‘To the scholar, 
and the philosopher, as well as the 
christian, it is from the comparatively 
recent researches into its civilization, 
history and literature, replete with in- 
terest. 

Hindoosthan, distinguished among 
the ancient Greeks, by the name of 
India, has been known to modern Eu- 
ropeans for three centuries. The 
English East India company, have 
long held possessions in this country, 
and have highly valued it for its com- 
mercial importance. The appoint- 
ment of Sir William Jones, chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court of Calcutta, 
in 1783, was a new era in this Eas- 
tern branch of the British empire.— 
He, with unparallelled industry, per- 
severance, and success, devoted him- 
self to the exploring of oriental litera- 
ture and learning. In 1794, Baptist 
Missionaries arrived in Hindoosthan. 
Since that period, christian love and 
religious zeal have been superadded 
to literary enterprise, and the civil 
condition and moral character of the 
Hindoos been exhibited to the world, 
in all their degradation and all thei 
deformity. 

So confined are our limits that we 
cannot promise our readers a com- 
plete abstract of the comprehensive 
volumes before us. Our principal 
object is to exhibit, in part in the lan- 
guage of the authors themselves, the 
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true civil, moral and religious condi- 
tion, and the character and prospects 
of the inhabitants of Hindoosthan. 

The basis of the whole Hindoo 
theology is, that God is the soul of 
the universe. Not only is God the 
soul of the world, animating all parts 
of it, but the world itself is God—God 
expanding himself in an infinite vari- 
ety of forms. Everything which has 
life. has God in it; that life itself is 
God,—an emanation from him, or 
part of him. The Hindoos hold to 
the unity of God. They believe, al- 
so, that God is almighty, allwise, 
omnipresent, omniscient. But these 
ideas are of no importance to the 
practical efiect of the belief of the di- 
vine perfections. ‘ Not a single Hin- 
doo temple, says Mr. Ward, dedica- 
ted to the one God, is to be found in 
all Hindoosthan; nor is any act of 
worship, in any form, addressed by 
this people to God.” ‘They never 
conceive of him as an independent 
spiritual being, and therefore adore 
him always as united to matter, and 
before some image. 

Greece had her 30000 deities.— 
The deities in the Hindoo Pantheon, 
amount to 330 millions; all resolva- 
ble into Brumha, Vishnoo and Shi- 
vu—-the elements; and the three fe- 
males, Doorga, Lukshmee, and Su- 
ruswutee. 

It is worthy of notice, as indicating 
their debased and wretched state, that 
of all the numerous idols worshipped 
by the Hindoos, there is not one to 
represent any of the virtues. In this 
respect, the Asiatic mythology sinks 
lar below the ancient European ; for 
the Greeks and Romans adored vir- 
tue, truth, chastity, clemency, mercy, 
justice, hope, and liberty: at least, 
they consecrated images and temples 
to these imaginary deities. 

The Hindoos deify and worship 
beings, in the most monstrous, dis- 
gusting and terrific shapes. What- 
ever manifests power in being useful 
or destructive—whatever is viewed 
with attachment or aversion, with 
hope or fear, becomes equally the ob- 
ject of their religious veneration.— 


and customs of the people of India. 
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They worship men—even the most 
profligate and vile; | worship beasts, 
down to the monkey; worship birds, 
trees, rivers, fish, books, stones, and 
blocks of wood. After all these 
things, do the Gentiles universally, 
and the Hindoos, especially, seek.— 
They worship the tools belonging to 
their trades, as the cause of their tem- 
poral happiness; “ sacrifice unto 
their net, and burn incense unto their 
drag, because by them their portion is 
fat, and their meat plenteous.” The 
worship of the god that presides over 
the arts, manufactures, and trades, is 
performed from once to four times a 
year. 


“The razor is the barber's god on this 
occasion. The potter, adopts and wor- 
ships the wheel with which he turns his 
pots. Masons choose their trowel; wash 
ermen take the beetle or stampcer, their 
smoothing irons, &c. as their God ; black- 
smiths worship their hammer and bellows; 
the farmer his plow ; spinsters their wheel. 
‘The shoemaker chooses his awl and knife, 
and bows down to them: and thus, a- 
mongst all the artificers, each one chooses 
the principal tool oriastrument with which 
he works, and makes it a god, or the 
representative of Vishwu-kurma.’—W ard 
Vol. L. p. 224. 


It was not uncommon for Grecian 
sages and the philosophers of Rome 
to curse the gods, and the common 
people used to whip them, when dis- 
satisfied with their dispensations — 
The Hindoos hardly treat their dei- 
ties with more tenderness or rever- 
ence. When it thunders tremen- 
dously, respectable Hindoos say, 
“Qh! the gods are giving us a bad | 
day ; the lower orders say, the rascal- 
ly gods are dying.” During a heavy 
rain, a woman of respectable cast fre- 
quently says, “let the gods perish ! 
my clothes are all wet.” A man of 
low cast says, * these rascally gods 
are sending more rain.” This lan- 
guage, let it be remembered, is ap- 
plied to what they suppose to be the 
providence which governs the world ! 

The Hindoos. viewing God as the 
supreme and sole principle of life in 
matter, make him the author of all 
moral evil in men. 
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M. Dubois is of opinion, that “ the 
earliest of the Hindoo philosophers, 
in all probability, never strayed into 
the absurdities of polytheism and 
idolatry.” Be this as it may, (and 
he conjectures rather than reasons, 
on the subject) their ignorance of the 
divine nature, and gross and imnu- 
merable corruptions of the unity of 
God, are not tlie less affecting and 
deplorable. No question occurs so 
frequently in the Hindoo shastres as 
this-what is God ? “ ‘To know wheth- 
er he exists or not, says Mr. Ward, 
page upon page has been written, and 
this question has been agitated in eve- 
ry period of Hindoo history. In 330 
millions of forms, or names, this na- 
tion, in the emphatic language of &+. 
Paul, has been, from age to age, 
‘ feeling after’ the supreme Being, like 
men groping in the ‘ region and shad- 
ow of death ; and, after so many cen- 
turies, the question is as much unde- 
termined as ever—what is God.” 

The Hindoo idea of a future state 
and the immortality of the soul, hard- 
ly amounts to more than belief in 
transmigration. Some of their wri- 
ters hold, that the spirit is judged, by 
Yumu, immediately after death; 
then wanders about the earth as a 
ghost for twelve months, after which 
it is confined toa place of punish- 
ment, or takes a new body in which 
it is again to suffer uponearth. Oth- 
ers maintain that after expiating sin, 
by suffering in the future state, the 
soul returns to the earth in some new 
bodily form. 

The Hindoos consider all their 
crimes and calamities in. the present 
life, as the necessary consequences of 
their conduct in a former state of ex- 
istence. “ Ina religious view, says 
Mr. Ward, this doctrine is very per- 
nicious: the christian is taught, that 
every thing depends upon the present 
state, and he therefore ‘ works out 
his salvation with fear and trembiing ;? 
but the Hindoo, like all other men, 
being always disposed to procrasti- 
nate in religion, finds this disposi- 
tion greatly encouraged, by the hope 
that a future birth will be more fa- 


vorable to him; that he shall be born 
to better fortunes, be rich, or be plac- 
ed in happier circumstances for pur- 
suing the concerns of religion. ‘The 
next birth, in the mouth of a Hindoo, 
is the same as to-morrow in the 
mouth of a nominal christian.” 

The notions of the Hindoo respect- 
ing heaven and hell, are utterly un- 
like these sublime realities as disclos- 
edin the gospel. The miseries of 
the wicked are represented as consis- 
ting in corporeal punishment, and the 
joys of heaven as arising from grati. 
fications of sense. ‘They suppose 
that the most exalted felicity, consists 
in the return of the soul to God from 
whom it originally emanated, as a di- 
vine particle. But this is, virtually, 
annihilation—all separate, conscious 
existence being lost. 

The views of the Hindoo philoso- 
phers and their votaries, in regard to 
the future state, in eflect destroy all 
human accountability. They had 
better be without any ideas of futuri- 
ty, since their views of an hereafter, 
evidently contribute to their corrup- 
tion in the present state. ‘Their ideas 
are indeed, with hardly an exception, 
limited to time. 


«¢ All the Hindoo gods, except Brumha, 
are considered as bestowing only temporal 
favours, and this god has been abandon- 
ed, and left without either temples or im- 
aces. The whole system excites in the 
mind of the worshipper only cupidity, and 
the love of pleasure ; and to this agrees 
what I have repeatedly heard from seusi- 
ble Bramhuns, that few if any persons now 
attend the public festivals with a direct 
view to a future state.”—Ward. Vol. 1. 
p- 26. 


Their idea of heaven administers 
no consolation to these wretched peo- 
ple. “A Hindoo knows nothing ol 
that hope which is as an anchor to 
the soul, both sure and steadfast,” 

In regard to the morals of the Hin- 
doos, we are told, * that they have 
still for popular use, a system of mor- 
als to seek.” 

We cannot expect to find practical 
virtue among a people, whose highest 
written authorities sanction the com- 
mission of all manner of crimes. “In 
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the institutes of Munoo a man is al- 
lowed to commit adultery, if the fe- 
male consent ; ‘to steal, for the sake 
of performing a religious ceremony ; 
and to perjure himself, from benevo- 
jent motives: they also allow of ly- 
ing, to preserve the life of a Bram- 
hun, toappéase an angry wife, or to 
please a mistress. It is a common 
sentiment among this people, that in 
secular transactions, lying is absol ute- 
ly necessary ; and perjury is so com- 
mon, that it is impossible to rely upon 
the testimony of Hindoo witnesses. 
The natives ridicule the idea of ad- 
ministering justice by oral testimony. 
With such a license, to what that 
is evil, will not the depravity of man 
rompt him? The moral state of 
Hindoosthan furnishes the answer.— 


a 

“ How shall we describe the unuttera- 
ble abominations connected with the pop- 
ular superstition? The author has witness- 
ed scenes which can be clothed in no lan- 
guage, and has heard of other abomina- 
tions, practised in the midst, of religious 
rites, and in the presence of the gods, 
which, if they could be deseribed, would 
fill the whole christian world with disgust 
and horror. What must be the moral state 
of that country, where the sacred festivals, 
and the very forms of religion, lead men 
to every species of vice! If these institu- 
tions were favourable to virtue, the effects 
would be most happy ; but, as in addition 
to their fascination, they are exceedingly 
calculated to corrupt the mind, the most 
dreadful consequences follow: and vice, 
like a mighty torrent, flows throngh the 
plains of Bengal, with the force of the 
flood-tide of the Ganges, carrying along 
With it poung and old, the learned and the 
ignorant, rich and poor, all casts.and de: 
scriptions of people, into an awful eterni- 
ty. In short, the characters of the gods, 
and the licentiousness which prevails at 
their festivals, and abounds in their popu- 
lar works, with the enervating nature of 
the climate, have made the Hindoos the 
most effeminate and corrupt people on 
earth.’—Ward, pp. 98, 94. 


The Hindoos have been extolled 
for their humanity. Hospitality is 
greatly recommended among _ the 
Bramhuns, but they are bound to ex- 
ercise it only towards persons of their 
Own cast. Gratitude is. not known 
by name among the Hindoos. They 
have no word for ‘thank you’ in 
their common language, 
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Suicide is practised toa dreadful ex- 
tent; it is positively recommended, 
and heaven promised to the self-mur- 
derer, provided he die in the Ganges. 

Infanticide is a prevalent crime. 
Human sacrifices are to this day of- 
fered in Hindoosthan, and in some 
places even in Bengal. 

The burning of widows alive with 
the bodies of their deceased husbands, 
is already well known to the chris- 
tian public. ‘There have been instan- 
ces of twelve and of eighteen women 
perishing together on the same funeral 
pile—leaving in the first instance 
thirty, and in the second forty, orphan 
children. 


Here Mr. Ward indignantly and 
eloquently exclaims : 


“Can there possibly be a greater out- 
rage on human nature ? Is there any thing 
like it in all the records of the most wild 
and savage nations? The North American 
Indian proceeds with the utmost coolness, 
it is true, in the work of scalping and mur- 
der ; but the victim is his enemy, taken in 
battle: Here the victim is an innocent 
woman—a mother—a widow, her heart 
fresh bleeding under the loss of the com- 
panion of her youth—the murderer, her 
own child—dragged to the work by the 
mild bramhun, who dances, and shouts, 
and drowns the cries of the family and the 
victim in the horrid sounds of the drum 
Such is the balm which is here poured in- 
to the broken heart of the widow. Nor 
are these unheara of, unparalleled mur- 
ders, perpetrated in the night, in some im- 
penetrable forest; but in the presence of 
the whole population of India, in open 
day: Not less than 5000 of these unfortu- 
nate women, it is supposed, are immolat- 
ed every twelve months.”—Vol. I. pp. 70 
—i7). 


The following is the calculation of 
Mr. Ward, respecting the number of 
victims annually sacrificed on the al- 
tars of the Indian gods. 


‘Widows burnt alive on the funeral 


pile, in Hindoosthan, — - - 5000 
Pilgrims perishing on the roads, and 

at sacred places, - - - 4000 
Persons drowning themselves in the 

Ganges, or buried or burnt alive, 500 
Childrenimmolated, , - - - 500 
Sick persons, whose death is hastened 

on the banks of the Ganges, - 500 





Total 10.590 
Vol. IV. p. 127 
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When the Rev. Mr. Slaurice wrote 
his “Indian Antiquities,’ an inter- 
esting work, he described the Hin- 
doos as < mild, benevolent, and be- 
nignant,” because Mr. Orme had re- 
presented them as shuddering at the 
very sight of blood. Let us hear no 
more of the humanity of Hindoosthan. 
There, are the “ dark places of the 
earth, full of the habitations of cruel- 
ty.” The fact, that this character is 
derived from casts, customs, and the 
rites of religion, only renders the heart 
less susceptible, and the manners more 
ferocious. 

The ceremonies of the Hindoos are 
so numerous and so frequently repeat- 
ed, that they occupy the whole time 
of those who strictly observe them 
all. No person who has read these 
volumes, can hesitate to subscribe to 
the declaration of M. Dubois : ** The 
actual conduct of the Hindoos, with 
regard to religious ceremonies, 
living example -of the monstrous aber- 
rations to which human reason is sub- 
ject, when left to its own information, 
or when urged by the passions.” 

The ritual of the Hindoos is com- 
plete, containing a form of prayer for 
almost every occasion. We might 
entertain our readers, (had we not a 
liigher object in view,) with curious 
extracts from these formularies. We 
furnish one, as a specimen of the spir- 
it of the Hindoo religion. The offi- 
cialing priest, i appropriately dressed 

in red, ofiering red flowers, spirituous 
liquors, and bloody sacrifices, reads, 
in the form of petition ; : 


is 2 te 


“Oh! Pratijungira, destroy, destroy my 
enemies! Kill! kill! dees « them to ash- 
es! Drive them away! Devour them! 
Devour them! Cut tiem in two! Drink, 
drink their blood! Destroy them root and 
branch ! With thy thunderbolt, spear, 
scymitar, discus, or rope, destroy them.”— 
Ward, vol. I. pp. 135, 136. 


We believe the fact to be uuiversal, 
that where cliristianity is not known, 
or where it has no influence in com- 
munity, the female sex are in a degra- 
ded and servile state. Tlindoosthan 
certainly furnishes po exception to 
this remark 
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We might select many facts jn 
proof, from the works before us, ‘but 
shall confine ourselves to a few. Wo. 
men and children take no share in the 
worship performed, at any time, by 
the master of the family. It is sap. 
posed not to belong to them. The 
wife is not viewed, and ‘ts therefore 
not treated, as the equal and compan- 
ion of the husband. W omen are 
connected with beasts, and with Shoo- 
drus—the lowest of the people, in not 
being allowed to touch a consecrated 
image. ‘They worship the gods dai- 
ly in their own houses, or by the river 
side ; but if they should worship be- 
fore a consecrated image, they must 
keep at a respectful distance from 
the idol. 

The wite of the bramhun dares not 
sit downin his presence. She is no’ 
allowed toeat with him. The wife, 
at tines, worships her husband, hangs 
a garland of flowers round his neck, 
presents different offerings to him; 
and, while he sits on a stool, she walks 
aad him seven times, repeating in 
cantations and prayers. ‘Phe men 
designedly keep the women in igner- 
ance : 

“These prostitutes,” says M. Dubois, 
Sper loose temales w ho are consecrated in 

a special manner to the service of the 
sods— every temple, according to its size. 
having a band of them, to the *number ot 
eight, twelve, or more,) “ are the only fe- 
males in India who may learn to read, to 
sing, and to dance. Such accompli sh- 
iments belong to them exclansiv ely; and 
are, for that reason, held by the re { of the 
sex in such abhorrence, that every Ripteow 
woman would consider the mention ol 
them as an affront.” —Vol. LL. p. 169. 


We can easily conceive what must 
be the condition of the female sex, 
where the most abandoned are the 
most admired, and none others are 
allowed to become accom plis hed or 
intelligent. 

From their treatment of the female 
sex, the social and domestic state of 
the Hindoos can hardly fail to be de- 
plorable. 

he manners and condition of 4 
people, can be best learut by person 
al iatercourse. We must converse anc 


associate with them. This Messrs 
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Dubois and Ward have done, and have 
disclosed to us what the Hindoos are 
at home, from day to day. 

Polygamy is prohibited, but practis- 
ed, especially, by persons of rank. 
Those in common life keep several 
coucubines, although married to but 
one woiman, who alone bears the title 
of wife. ‘This, ordinarily, produces 
envy, jealousy, and discord, and em- 
bitters domestic life. A female ser 
vant is generally considered as a con- 
cubine ; and as impurity is destruc- 
tive of domestic enjoyment, we can 
expect, among all the millions of EHin- 
doos, but little family felicity. 


“In general,’ says M. Dubois, “ con- 
cord, tue union of minds, and sincere mu- 
tua! feiendship, are rarely found in Hindoo 
families. The extreme distance kept up 
between the two sexes, which makes the 
women absolutely passive in society, and 
subject to the will and even caprices of the 
men, fias accustomed these lords of their 


destiny to regard them as slaves, and to. 


treat them on all occasions with severity 
and contempt. It is therefore in vain to 
exnect, between husband and wife, that 
reciproeal confidence and kindness which 
constitute the happiness ofa family. The 
object for which a Hindoo marries, is not 
(o gain a companion to aid him in erdur- 
ing the evils of lite, but aslave to bear chil- 
jren and be subservient to his rule.” Vol. 
Ip 209. 


Neither in their dwelling-houses nor 
at their teinples, do the Hindoos find 
any rational enjoyment. ‘Their reli- 
gion, instead of administering conso- 
lation, burdens them with rites, fills 
them with fear, and becomes the oc- 
casion of increased wretchedness. 

The Hindoos are divided into clas- 
ses called casts. The grand divi- 
sions are four. The first and most 
distinguished is that of the Bram- 
huns ; the second in rank, is that of 
Kshtriya or Rajas, the nobility ; the 
third the Vainya, or merchants and 
cultivators ; and the last that of Soo- 
dras, or cultivators, subordinate to 
the others.” From these four prin- 
cipal divisions, is derived an immense 
nuinder of sub-divisions. That of the 
Soodras is, of course, the most nume- 
fous, Under this general head, are 
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the casts of the “ herdsmen, who keep 
the cows; the shepherds, who tend 
the sheep ; the weavers, the Panchal- 
las, meaning the five casts of artizans, 
which comprehend the carpenters, 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, stone-cut- 
ters, founders, and in general all work- 
ers in metals.” ‘There are eighteen 
chief sub-divisions of c&sts, and one 
hundred and eight others. The casts 
of India have been the wonder of the 
world; but they are far from being 
peculiar to the Hindoos. The peo- 
ple of every country are in fact, if not 
in form, divided into casts. They 
may not be so numerous as these, nor 
the people so tenacious of them ; the 
observance of them may not be en- 
forced by such sanctions, nor the loss 
of them followed by such penalties. 
But England has her casts ; her casts 
of princes, of nobles, of commoners, 
of ecclesiastics, of merchants and me- 
chanics. It is not here, nor any where 
indeed, except among the indolent 
aud torpid nations, under the despot- 
ic governments of the East, that em- 
ployments descend from one genera- 
tion to another ; so that in “ no case 
can the son renounce the cast of his 
father, or take up a profession differ- 
ent from that of his ancestors.” 

These casts may, unquestionably, 
be of use, especially in such a climate. 
and to such a people. ‘They may 
aid the work of civilization, and facil- 
itate progress toward perfection in the 
arts. ‘They may, in a measure, coun- 
teract the corrupting influence of re- 
ligion, supply the place of the social 
affections, and save from dissolution 
those bonds which prevent the entire 
disorganization of the community. 

‘The Bramhuns alone, of all the 
ltindoos, are ullowed to read and ex- 
pound the sacred books. Persons 
may be taken from any cast, and 
made Bramhuns by the ceremony ot 
the cord. ‘The course of preparation 
is the study of the Vedas, or the most 
ancient sacred books, and the Mantas 
or forms of prayer, which are gotten 
by heart. 

‘The rules prescribed in respect to 
liet, and mauner of life, both before 
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and after admission to the order, are 
very strict, but little regarded in prac- 
tice. ‘The Bramhuns drink spiritous 
liquor and eat cow’s flesh, when 
they imagine it can be done without 
detection or exposure to the loss of 
cast. They are, asa body, so desti- 
tute of compassion, that a Bramhun 
will suffer a fellow-creature to perish 
on the road, or at his own gate, rather 
than help him toa cup of water or 
spoonful of rice, if he happen to be- 
long to another cast. They are also 
very vindictive and implacable. 

The dress of the Bramhuns is a 
* very deep yellow, inclining to red ;” 
they despise learning ; indulge in glut- 
tony, to indemnify themselves for 
their frequent fasts; are expert in 
disguising the truth, and extreme- 
ly addicted to reserve, suspicion and 
duplicity. There is no falshood or 
perjury they will not employ, no 
crime they will not commit, for the 
purpose of extricating themselves 
from difficulty. 

Every Bramhun may perform the 
ceremonies of his religion. But 
there is a gradation in the cast—con- 
stituting a superior and an_ inferior 
clergy. The Poorohitu and the 
gooroo are, strictly, the priest and spi- 
ritual guide. A distinguished indi- 
vidual has his gooroo, or domestic 
chaplain, ten, fitty or a hundred fa- 
milies have their gooroo, and there is 
the head gooroo of a city, district or 
province. 


“ Each cast and sect, says M. Dubois, 
has its particular gooroo. but all of thera 
are not invested with an equa! degree of 
authority. There is a gradation among 
the gooroos themselves, according to the 
dignity of the casts they belong to, and a 
kind of hierarchy has grown up among 
them, which preserves the subordination 
of one to another. In short, there is an 
inferiour clergy very numerous in every 
quarter, while each sect has its particular 
high priests, who are but few in number. 
The inferior gooroos pay them obedience, 
and derive their power trom the superior 
authority of the priests, who can depose 
them at pleasure, and appoint others in 
their room.” “ ‘The gooroos generally 
make a tour from time to tine among their 
disciples, perhaps in a circle of two hun- 
dred leagues round their place of resi- 
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dence.” ‘The great gooroos never ap. 
pear in public without the utmost degree 
of pomp; but it is when they proceed to 
a visitation of their district that they are 
seen surrounded with their whole splen- 
dor. This pompous show attracts a crowd 
of people, who throng to prostrate them- 
selves before the gooroo.”—Vol. I, p. 106 
—108. ” 


In regard to their own institutions 
and their personal attainments, they 
possess much of the spirit of the phar- 
isees, and of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans; and,with regard to the spirit 
of their pretensions,may be addressed ; 
‘¢ No doubt but ye are the people and 
wisdom shall die with you.” 

They despise the thought of being 
instructed by Europeans, whom they 
view as part of the barbarous nations. 

Respecting the civilization, ltera- 
ture and arts of the Hindoos, the 
volumes before us do not furnish 
such complete information as we 
could wish. 

The Hindoos are doubtless, in ma- 
ny respects, to be denominated a civ- 
ilized people. Adoption, as practised 
among them, their language, history 
and poetry, are no unequivocal indi- 
cations of an improved state of socie- 
ty—certainly of astate considerably 
removed from barbarism. The man- 
ufacture of gun-powder was known to 
them at an early period, and no little 
mechanical ingenuity was displayed in 
the use of it. ‘The four great employ- 
ments of a civilized state, that of 
the soldier, the agriculturalist, the 
merchant, and the mechanic, are held 
in honor throughout India. By the 
division of casts, the arts are preserv- 
ed, in spite of the avarice and extor- 
tion of despotic rulers. Their works 
of sculpture are by no means con- 
temptible for skill, as the obscene 
representations in the interior of their 
temples too fully prove. Their 
paintings on cloth, and many articles 
of furniture manufactured by them, 
are ornamental and even elegant.— 
Aud it is asserted, that generally, 
“their artists and workmen are en- 
dowed with dexterity and industry, 
perhaps in a superiour degree to the 
Europeans.” There are, on the oth: 
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er hand, many relics of barbarism 
mingled with these improvements of 
the Hindoos. The bramhuns, the 
highest order in the state, next to 
the princes of the blood, and hardly 
inferior to them, consider the arts as 
greatly beneath their dignity, and 
suited only to the degraded casts.— 
Their best buildings are but misera- 
ble specimens of ingenuity or taste in 
architecture. 

Although the Hindoos are all idol- 
aters, they are far from being agreed 
in their religious views. ‘The sece- 
ders, from the established church, are 
the Joinus, Bouddhus, Shikhs, and 
followers of Choitunyu. ‘ All the 
founders of these sects appear to have 
been religious mendicants, who, ani- 
mated by excessive enthusiasm, have 
attempted to carry certain points of 
the Hindoo system farther than the 
regular Hindoos, particularly those 
which respect severe mortifications.” 
The objects of worship are universal- 
ly the same, and we have no doubt, 
that the future researches of the chris- 
tian scholar, will confirm the correct- 
ness of what Messrs. Dubois and 
Ward have stated as their conviction. 
‘The former resolves the triple god of 
the Hindoos into the three principal 
deities of the Greeks and Romans— 
making Brumha no other than Jupi- 
ter, Vishnoo the same as Neptune, 
and Shivu as Pluto. The latter af- 
firms, without qualification, that the 
“same notions of the great first cause 
and the origin of all things appear to 
prevail, in some modification or oth- 
ther, all over India, Tartary, China, 
Japan, thesBurman empire, Siam, 
and the Indian Isles.” 

Although the Hindoos are, physi- 
cally, more passive in their character, 
their religious sects are not more tol- 
erant toward each other, than the 
different denominations of christians 
are. We suggest this for the admir- 
ers of Gentoo gentleness and charity. 

“Ttis a very common thing, says M. 


Dubois, to see disputes and altercations a- 
mongst these sectaries, of great vehe- 


mence, respecting the preeminence of 


their respective gods. These religious 
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quarrels are generally fomented by the 
bands of vagabond fanatics, those reli- 
gious mendicants who are to be found in 
crowds through the whole extent of the 
country. In the throngs in which they 
frequently assemble to support the dignity 
of their respective gods, their fanaticism 
on some occasions, rouses them to sucha 
pitch, that when they are tired out with 
pouring every species of abuse upon each 
other, and voiding the most abominable 
blasphemies against the deity they op- 
pose, they sometimes come to blows, and 
the religious controversy ends ina fight, 
in which there is rarely much spilling of 
blood, buta good belaboring with fisticuis 
on both sides, the scattering of many tur- 
bans, and the tearing of much apparel into 
rags. Thus the fray generally ends, with- 
out spirit on either side to carry it to ex- 
tremities. But it is inthe naturaily timid 
and indolent character of the Hindoo, that 
we are to seek for the true ccuse why these 
holy wars do not overspread the whole 
land, or produce tiie dreadful excesses of 
every kind, which religious frenzy has oc- 
casioned in Europe, andin other regions 
for so many ages. Or perhaps there isa 
still more powerlul reason to be found in 
the indifference of most of the peopie, to 
all forms of worship, which allow them to 
give equal honour to Vishnoo and to Si- 
vu, Without any concern about either, and 
at the same time disposes them to inter- 
fere between the religious combatants,and 
mitigate the disputes in their origin.’ — 
Vol. 1. p. 99. 


The history of the Hindoos com- 
pared with that of the Israelites, indi- 
cates, IN many points, a common 
origin. ‘The same is true, in a de- 
gree, of all eastern nations. But the 
labours of Fluery, Calmet and Har- 
mer, supercede the necessity of our 
enlarging upon this subject. We will, 
therefore, only observe, that the Hin- 
doos have holy villages, resembling 
the cities which the ancient priests 
and Levites only, inhabited; they con 
tract uncleanness by the touch of i 
dead body; and vessels and gar 
ments are contaminated by proximity 
to a corpse or funeral procession.— 
Superstition has consecrated many 
springs and pools, renowned for the 
spiritual effects which they communi- 
cate to those who bathe in them.— 
Around these, multitudes at partiou- 
lar seasons, assemble and wait; and, 
on a given signal, eagerly plunge in 
to participate in their healing and sa- 
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ving virtues. Marriage is celebrated 
by a procession through the streets, 
which takes place in ‘the night, by 
the light of torches and fiteworks.— 
The Anchoret-Bramluns, | sacrilice 
aram, which istrequired to be * cn- 
tirely white, and without blemish— 
of about three years old, and well 
shaped and fat.” 

Mr. Ward has an appendix, con- 
sisting wholly of “illustrations of the 
scripture | from Hindoo manners and 
eustoms.” This is not the least in- 
teresting part of his invaluable work ; 
and as a supplement, would ereatly 
enrich the volumes of Mr. Burde r, on 
“oriental customs.”” We wish we 
could furnish our readers with the 
whole, but have room for only a small 


part. 


Ecclesiastes ix, 8th. ‘Let thy garments 
be always white.” “ This comparison 
looses all its force in Europe ; but in In- 
dia, where white cotton is the dress of all 


the inhabitants, and where the beauty ot 


garme nts consists, not in their shape, “but 
in their being clean and white,t the exborta- 
tion becomes strikingly proper. 

Isaiah x!vi, 7th. “ They bear him upon 
the shoulder ; they carry him, and set him 
in bis place.” “ This is the way in which 
the Hindoos carry their gods; and indeed 
so exact a picture is this ofthe idolatrous 

rocessions of this people, that the proph- 
et might almost be supposed to have been 
sitting amidst the Hindoos wheu he deliv- 
ered this prophecy-’ 

Ezekiel xiii, 18th. “ That sew pillows to 
all arm-heles.” “The rich Hindoos sit on 
mats, and have targe pillows at their 
backs, upon which they rest their arins.” 

Luke x, 7th. “Go not from house to 
house.” “It would be a great offence 
among the Hindoos, if a guest, after being 
made welcome at a house, were to leave 
it and go to another.” 

Matthew vii, 26th. “ Shall be likened 
unto a foolish man which built his house 
upou the sand,’ se. “ The fishermen in 
Bengal, build their huis in the drv season 


on the beds of sand froin which the river 


has retired. When the rains set in, which 
they often do, very suddenly, aceompan- 
ied with violent North-west winds, and 
the waters pour down in terrents from 
the mountains, a fine illustration is given 
of our Lord's parable :-—* the rains descen- 
ded, the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house, andit fell’? In 
one night, multitudes of these huts are fre- 

guentiy swept away, aud the place where 


they steod is the next morning undiscover. 
able.”—Vol. I, pp. 315, 335. 


The religion of the Hindoos is thejy 
calamity. We cannot agree with M. 
Dubois, in saying that it is better than 
none. It corrupts and degrades them, 
and is, in its effects, a divine visita. 
tion. ‘Their ceremonies are the mos} 
silly, their prayers the most senseless, 
and their representations and rites the 
most obscene and abontinable, thay 
can be imagined. The vices of evan. 
gelized nations exist in consequence 
of the abandonment of principle ; 
the shocking immoralities of the Hin- 
doos, are the fruits of their prine iples. 
The people in genera!, are the vic. 
tims of astrology and necromancy— 
cannot survey the heavy ens, look §j 
tently at the stars, or witness: an 
eclipse, without agitation and terror. 
They have nine seris of sins re- 
quiring atonement—while none oi 
their expiations are supposed to af- 
fect the heart. "Vhey do not pretend 
to sweeten or assuage the bitterness 
of grief. ‘The more they feel the 
pressure of sorrow, the mere they 
rage and vent their etuwses upen the 
gods. What must be the corruption 
and misery of the Hfindoos, when 
scarcely less than an eighth part of 
the whole population, abandon thei 
proper employments, and live as reli- 
gious mendicants. 

The complexion of the Hindoos is 
tawny——lighter or darker, according 
to the provinces which the +y inhabit. 
The tint of the Bramhuns, who are 
less exposed to the rays of the sun 
than the other casts, approaches to 
the colour of copper,eor perbaps, 
more nearly to that of a bright in- 
fusion of coffee. The complexion oi 
their women is still lighter. 

In regard to their features, the Hin- 
doos have the forehead small, the face 
thinner and more meagre than the 
Europeans: and they are also very 
much inferior to them in strength anc 
other physical faculties—owing, 0° 
doubt, to the climate and the quality 
of their food. The imbecility o: 
the mind, says M. Dubois, keeps 
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ace with that of the body. ‘There 
5 no country, I believe, where one 
meets with so many stupid or silly 
rpeatures.” "The people », In general, 
are greatly deficient in sénsibility, 
courage and firmness. They are 
° »ninently devoid of that spirit which 
provides to day, for the wants of to- 
aorvew.  Indolence and apathy, and 
consequently, an effeminate softness 
and timidity are characteristi¢ of all 
the Hindoos. Nothing but what is 
monstrous moves them. When mov- 
ed, they do nothing with moderation. 
Extravagancies alone can’ stimulate 
them. The miracles of christianity 
are ordinary occurrences, in compari- 
son with the pretended exploits which 
abound in the histories of their gods. 

The Hiadoos, in general, live ina 
state of extreme dependence. The 
lands which they cultivate, are the do- 
iaain of the prince. ‘Phe huts in 
which they live, built of mud, and 
covered with thaten, are not their 
own—-all belongs to the Prince. His 
will being law, property, when ac- 
juired, is always insecure. In addi- 
‘ion'to: this, the Pariahs, who consti- 
tute a fifth part of the population, are 
iterally staves. ‘Vhe formal pomp 
of the Hindoos is at first imposing ; 
but, as we become more acquaintes 
with it, the less they interest us.— 
A dull inonotony, ora listless inactivi- 
iv—a spirit of lust, covered with the 
veil of religion, or the influence of a 
darkening, ‘debasing and remorseless 
superstition, pervades every thing.— 
And were it not, that they are our 
brethren, of the human family , and 
destined, as well as ourselves, to live 
beyond the grave, we should turn 
from the contempk: hick of their char- 
wire with disgust and horror. The 

whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint.’ 

M. Dubois, who fled from the mas- 
sacres of the French revolution in 
1789, had resided seventeen or eigh- 

cen years among the natives, w hen 
he wrote, was great] y respected by 
them, ahd enjoyed familiar inter- 
course with people of every cast a: 
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advantages, which he seems to have 
improved, for acquiring a knowledge 
of their domestic habits. His con- 
formity to them gained their confi- 
dence, and gave him access to other 
sources of information. His work 
was not intended for a methodical 
and complete history of the Hindoes. 
It is, of course, too limited to conta 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
yet 1s sufficiently particular to serve 
as a correct exhibition of the whole. 
Ife has not a little repetition—has 
some coutradictory assertions—and 
discovers a fondness for conjecture 
and hypethesis. 

We clearly recognize the catholic, 
although we perceive nothing of the 
Jesuit, in the volumes of M. Due 
bois. His method is clear—his lan- 
guage between the epistolary style and 
that of historical narrative—marked 
with great perspicuity, ease, and oc- 

casional bursts of eloquence. He has 

with no ordinary skill, unfolded the 
complicated genius of Hindoo su- 
perstitions, and enabled ts to infer 
‘ven more than he has directly told 
us. 

Mr. Ward sailed for India just 

twenty years ago, and, associated with 
Carey and M: arshimaa, has ever since 
been diligently einploy ed in studying 
the language, literature, and moral 
condition and character of the Hin- 
doos. We can easily distinguish in 
him, the protestant, the christian and 
the missionary. It would be unjust 
not to add, the man of learning and 
the sound divine. His language is 
plain, but precise and cerrect; and 
although he has little of elegance or 
sublimity—he is, occasionally, per- 
haps we ought to say frequently, af- 
fecting, forcible and impressive, to a 
high degree. Mr. Ward is minute, 
but never tedious. He wisely omits 
what would not instruct, is sparing in 
the use of figurative language, and 
draws his illustrations, which are se- 
lected with great felicity, almost 
entirely from natural history. A 
spirit é¢minently consecrated to 
the cause of Christ, marks all his 


egauiries, He makes the inspired 
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volume, the only test of truth—the 
only standard of moral conduct. 

Mr. Ward has made the christian 
world greatly his debtor by the publi- 
cation of these volumes. Sir William 
Jones was his pioneer in literature, 
and Dr. Buchanan in religion; but 
his comprehensive survey includes 
the range, and overlooks the limits of 
both: what the former did in a single 
department, he has done ona circle of 
subjects ;.and what the latter confined 
to one place, he has extended through- 
out Hindoosthan. 

We shall close this article with no- 
ticing brietly, a few topics connect- 
ed with the subject. 

The veneration of the Hindoos 
for their gods, and attachment to their 
idolatrous religion. 

It is not to be pretended, that the 
Hindoos_ will-easily renounce their 
gods, or-give up their religion without 
a struggle, They are attached to 
their civil institutions, to all their an- 
cient habits, and of course to their 
sacred rites. But there is vothing 
peculiar in, this respect, in the char- 
acter of the Hindoos. Nations of 
equal tenacity in respect to their reli- 
gious opinions, have changed their 
zods. The Hindoos have already 
submitted toa change of rulers; there 
are not a few indications, that they 
may change their religion. Facts 
prove that their attachment to it is 
not invincible. Vamana and Tinu- 
vaheven, two of their greatest mo- 
dern philosophers, have made the 
Hindoo customs the subject of their 
ridicule, ‘Their works are “read 
and quoted with delight by all intelli- 
gent Hindoos, although there be not 
a page in their writings that does not 
contain satirical reflections, aimed 
their gods and the worship and rites 
of the country.” 

It isby no means uncommon for 
the Bramhuns themselves to speak in 
the most contemptuous style of the 
ebjects of their worship. 

A majority of the Bramhuns do 
not confine themselves to the obser- 
vance of their customs. They in 
many instances, frankly confess the 


truth of the maxims of the christian 
religion, and its excellence when com- 
pared with the absurdities of pagan- 
ism. So far has this spirit of infi- 
delity progressed, that nine parts in 
ten, of the whole Hindoo population, 
have abandoned all conscientious re- 


gardto the forms of their religion. 


These facts need nocomment. They 
refute volumes written to prove that 
the Hindoos have an universal and 
an immutable respect for their reli- 
gion and their gods. 

. The immolation of the widow 
on ‘the funeral pile of her deceased 
husband—is this voluntary or con- 
strained ? 

The sacred books of the Hindoos 
recommend, but do not command it. 
This recommendation is enforced by 
the promise, that this sacrifice of her- 
self delivers her husband from hell, 
and secures for her, happiness with 
hiin in heaven. Long custom has fa- 
miliarized their minds to the deed. 
Ly this act they escape the disgrace 
of widowhood, and their names are 
recorded among the honorable of 
their families. In this way, they 
avoid being starved and ill-treated by 
their seletio ns; and, (without w hich, 
neither recommendation, nor custom, 
nor dread of reproach and poverty, 
could reconcile them to it), The 
Hindoos treat the idea of death 
with comparative indifference, as be- 
ing only changing one body for 
another, as the snake changes his 
skin.” But the practice is disappear- 
ing. It has begun to retire from the 
plains of Bengal, tolerated neither by 
the English magistrates, nor Moham- 
medan governors ; and is confined to 
the countries under the government 
of the idolatrous princes. ‘The chris- 
tian philanthropist contemplates this 
field of blood and place of sculls, 
with pity, horror, and hope. He 
now sees in it the dawn of a brighter 
day for India. 

Power of cast. 

It has been common with Europe- 
an residents and writers to represent 
cast as the impenetrable shield—the 
impregnable fortress of the Hindoos; 
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that which alone would forever ren- 
der nugatury all efforts to innovate 
upon their superstitions. But cast is 
not, in reality, so formidable as many 
have imagined. Approached, it ap- 
pears less indissoluble, so as not to 
confine its captives to ages of hope- 
less bondage. Only let the public 
opinion favor the change, and the 
christian cast would become respecta- 
ble. Cast derives all its present 
power from the voice of the people. 
The blowing ‘of the popular breath 
upon it,can make or dissolve the 
charm. ‘The numerous subdivisions 
of cast, lessen the distinction, and di- 
minish in the same proportion its im- 
portance and imperviousness. Among 
the Sudras, one of the four principal 
tribes, there are eighteen chief divis- 
ions, and one hundred and eight 
others. It cannot be such a terrible 
thing to lose cast, where the shades 
of difference are so slight. Yet the 
Sudras constitute, atleast five sixths 
of the population of India. 

The Pariahs, those who have lost 
cast, and now belong to none, are ve- 
ry numerous. ‘The numerous sects 
which have risen, reduce the power 
of cast. The disciples of Choitunyu 
especially, who constitute five out of 
sixteen of the Hindoos in Bengal, 
disregard cast. ‘Their leader reject- 
ed the institution of the cast; and 
their object as well as that of the cast 
of outcasts, is to destroy those rigid 
distinctions of which the regular Nin- 
doos are so tenacious. 

According to the religion of Boud- 
hu, now spread over the Burman 
Empire,Siam, Ceylon, Japan, Cochin- 
China, and the greater part of China 
itself, there are no distinctions of cast. 
An intelligent native of Ceylon assur- 
ed Mr. Ward, that the Boudhus dis- 
like the Hindoo religion more than 
they do Mohammedanism. 

Cast, then, does by no means over- 
spread all the East; itis far from 
being universal even in Hindoosthan ; 
bor does it any where possess magic 
power to resist religious encroach- 
ment. It has, indeed, the authority 
of long established custom, seconded 
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by the unvarying despotism of the 
government, and the peculiar effects 
of the glimate upon the physical 
character of the people. 

4. The comparative expense of 
idolatry and christianity in India. 

Idolatry, wherever it exists, is both 
temporal and spiritual bondage. Its 
visible support costs immensely more 
than that of the true religion. The 
almost numberless fasts and festivals 
of the Hindoos, consume much time, 
and occasion in this way, in the course 
of a single year, an enormous loss of 
property. The buffaloes, goats, and 
other animals, sacrificed on these oc- 
casions, often amount to many thou- 
sands. In the celebration of the autum- 
nal festival,a kind of Hindoo christmas 
in its immediate effects upon communi- 
ty, “all business throughout the coun- 
try is laid aside for several days, and 
universal festivity and licentiousness 
prevail. A short time before the festi- 
val, the learned men and sirkars, em- 
ployed in Calcutta, almost universal- 
ly return home; some of them enjoy 
a holiday of several weeks.” Im- 
mense sums are also expended upon 
it. ‘In the city of Calcutta alone,” 
says Mr. Ward, “it is supposed, 
upon a moderate calculation, that 
half a million sterling is ‘expended 
annually on this festival.” “ Thou- 
sands, yea, millions of people are 
drawn from their homes and peaceful 
labours, several times in the year, to 
visit different holy places of the sa- 
cred river, the Ganges, at a great 
expense of time and money, spent in 
making offerings to the goddess.” 
The temples, in general, are endow- 
ed with ample funds for the support 
of their worship. The income of 
some distinguished houses, is suffi- 
cient to maintain several thousand 
persons employed in the various func- 
tions of idolatrous worship. The 
god Ghatoo, who presides over 
blotches on the skin, has annually 
expended upon him, in monthly por+ 
tions, of buffaloes, goats, sheep, rice, 
salt, spice, clarified butter, milk and 
curds, sugar, sweetmeats, plantains, 
evening offerings, travelling expenses 
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and fees, 72,000 rupees, or nine 
thousand pounds _ sterling——about 
40,000 dollars. ; 

The gooroos generally receive, for 
their personal services, not less than 
a thousand rupees, or five hundred 
doilars annually. A poor man gene- 
tally gives his gooroo, arupee a year, 
or, if he visit him twice a year, two 
rupees. 

Apply one half, perhaps one fourth 
of the revenues now devoted to the 
maintenance of idolatry in India, to 
the support of christian worship 
there, and it would be sufficient to fur- 
nish every five hundred of her popu- 
tation with an able and evangelical 
minister of the gospel. 

5. The prebable progress of chris- 
Hlanity amonz the Hindoos. 

M. Dubois thinks that the christian 
religion loses ground in India. It is 
some years since he wrote, and he 
applied the remark to a particular 
section of country. There can be no 
doubt however, that there are peculiar 
obstacles to the cordial reception 
of the simple, holy, and humbling 
truths of the gospel. Still there are 
many rising facilities. ‘The mutual 
hostility existing between the Bram- 
huns and the Joinns, may lead tore: 
sults favouring the propagation of 
christianity amiong them both. The in- 
distinct idea of a change of the will, 
and the necessity of remission of sins, 
may prepare the Hindoos to listen 
with interest to the doctrine of Christ 
crucified. The very nature and 
number of their oblations, inspire the 
hope, that, on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, they may be directed with happy 
efiects to the blood of tlie lamb which 
cleanseth from all sin. 

Why should the evangelizing of 
India, be thought a thing incredible, 
when Jewish bicotry, Grecian pride 
and sophistry, and Roman pomp, 
bowed before the cross, when na- 
tions both learned and rude, have since 
been converted by the gospel. 

To the pulpit and the press, the 
living ministry, and the written word, 
we must look as the pret it means of 
the moral renovation of fTindoosthan. 


They may do—they have done much. 
But notwithstanding all that has been 
done, and is in progress, the mora} 
prospect of the Hindoos is dark, de- 
plorable and distressing. Let the 
press teem with bibles—the heralds 
of the cross be multiplied, and know- 
ledge imcrease——still it seems as 
though ages must roll away before 
this miserable people will generally 
embrace the gospel; and as though 
successive millions must float down 
the stream of time into the ocean of 
eternity. Deluded, wretched breth- 
ren of our race! Your condition may 
well awake a world to prayer, zea! 
and charity! No wonder those holy 
men, who dwell in this valley of moral 
death, feel and write as they do to 
their countrymen and kindred in 
christian lands. They see, and know, 
and believe, while we at the distance 
of many thousand miles, coldly 
reading and half-crediting their ac- 
counts, are of course strangers to 
their emotions. 

Ministers of Christ, when you 
preach and when you pray, plead 
with God and plead with men, for the 
perishing Efindoos. 

Young men of piety and talents, 
destined for the sacred office, can you 
contemplate unmoved this valley of 
vision, filled with bones exceeding 
dry, bones which have been scorch- 
ed by the suns, and bleached by the 
winds and rains of a long succession 
of centuries ! 

Women of America, who so 
promptly and generously engage in 
the charities of the day, you have pe- 
culiar reasons to be thankful for your 
lot. ‘To the religion of Jesus, you 
owe not only what alone can disarm 
death of its terrors, but all that makes 
you beloved and respected, all that 
renders life desirable. To you it 
preeminently belongs to labour by 
vour prayers, exertions, and contri- 
butions, to rescue your sisters of the 
human race from degradation and 
wretchedness. 

Honourable and worthy men. 
whose missionaries are heard at Boin- 
bay and Ceylon, ds well as in the 
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wilderness and on the mountains of 
ihe West, we bid you God speed. 
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East, as co-workers with God, te 
lighten her darkness and unloose her 


India, Asia, looks to you, and your chains. 
fellow-labourers in Europe and the 
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jx press and will soon be published, 
anew edition of the Rev. President 
Day’s System of Algebra, with altera- 
tious and additions. 


Stereotype Bible. ‘The first western 
edition of the sacred scriptures has 
been completed at Lexington, Ken.— 
It consists of 2000 copies, printed on 
good paper, witb the minion stereotype 
plates, belonging tothe American Bible 
Society, and has been executed by 
the direetjon of the Kentucky Auxilia- 
ry Bible Society. 


Williams’ College.—The Trustees of 
Williams’ College, have recently is- 
sued an address to the public, in de- 
fence of the measures which they have 
taken for the removal of the institution, 


_and to solicit the patronage of its 


friends, and of the western ceunties of 
Massachusetts particularly, in behalf 
of the object. Their statement must 
satisfy impartial minds, that the inter- 
ests of the College demand its remo- 
val; and, that it may become a more 
powerful means of diffusing the light 
of science and of correct theology, we 
sincerely wish the Trustees may be 
able to carry into effect the proposal 
oftheir Committee, who recommend 
its location at Northampton. 


The inhabitants of the western coun- 
ties, whose patrenage is specially soli- 
cited in the address,will not fail, if they 
duly appreciate their own interests and 
the general welfare,to supply the funds 
requisite for its removal. 


All local jealousies, we hope may 
utterly give way to a measure so obvi- 
ously expedient. 


The legislature of New-Hampshire 
have appointed a committee, of which 
the Rev, William Allen, is Chairman, 
to consider theexpediency of establish- 
ing a Literary Institution in that State. 
Mr. Allen was Presidtut of the Univer- 


sity, abolished by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the U. States. 


The Rev. Moses Waddell, D. D. has 
accepted his appointment to the Presi- 
dency of Georgia University, and en- 
tered on the duties of his office. 


University of North Carolina.—The 
Commencement of this University was 
held on the 19th inst. Ten persons 
received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts; and that of Master of Arts was 
couferred on eight others. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity was confer- 
red on the Rev. Wm. McPheetessy, of 
Raleigh. A Cabinet of Natural Histo- 
ry has been presented to the Universi- 
ty, hy Mr. Olmstead, Professor of 
Chemistry. 


Some suppose that near the South. 
ern branches of the Mississippi, exists 
arace of men ‘ descended a the 
Welch emigrants, who embarked to 
the number of 323 persons, in ten ves- 
sels under Prince Madoc, in the year 
1170 from North Wales.’ An expedi- 
tion is on foot at St. Louis, for an in- 
vestigation of ithe fact. Messrs. Ro- 
berts and Parry, Welehmen, and famil- 
iar with the language of both North 
and South Wales, are engaged in the 
undertaking. 


Use of Tar in Phthisis Pulmonalis. 


Experiments have been made on the 


use of the vapor of tar in the cure of 


pulmonary consumption, and it js said, 
with very favorable results. Common 
tar is employed, and the simplest and 
most effectual method of fumigating a 
room, is to place the vessel containing 


the tar over a lamp or candle, taking. 


care that no combustion of the tar 
takes place, but merely an evaporation. 
The vapor may be inhaled for houre 
together. Care should be taken not te 
inhale cool air immediately after, as 
there might be danger of taking cold. 
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't not unfrequently occasions head 
ache, but this soon passes off. When 
the customary cough and hectic fever 
are subdued, the remedy should be 
omitted, as it sometimes produces a 
dry cough. From the testimony in its 
favour, it would appear to be a valua- 
ble auxiliary in the treatment of this 
disease, as it might be used at the same 
time the patient is making use of 
other remedies. 


COMET. 


The Comet, which was first observed 
in this place on the 3d of the present 
month, still continues visible, although 
with greatly diminished lustre. Between 
the 3d and 25th of July, at9 P.M. it had 
described an arc of 13 1-4th degrees in the 
heavens, passing obliquely to the north- 
east, through the body of the constelia- 
tion Lynx. Its geocentric motion has 
gradually diminished till it has become 
almost stationary; and it will continue 
in nearly its present position till it be- 
comes invisible, at least to the naked eye. 

Viewed with telescopes of different 
magnifying powers, from 30 to 90, it pre- 
sented nothing but a dull mass of light, 
gradually diminishing from the centre, and 
perceptible through a diameter, (as mea- 
sured on the 13th and 25th,) of 2 or2 1-2 
minutes. No such dark ring, as is some- 
times observed, was perceived between 
the head and the coma. With as small 
magnifiers as were employed, it was not 
to be expected that the proper body of the 
comet, it there be one, should be discerni- 
ble. The tail, near the head of the co- 
met, appeared quite as narrow, and about 
equally luminous, with the head. But its 
breadth soon increased, presenting a di- 
verging appearance not unlike a faint 
stream of electricity proceeding trom a 
point in the dark; and at the distance of 
trom 7 to 9 degrees, was lost in the sur- 
rounding sky. 


No bifurcation or curva- 
ture of the tail was noticed. These re- 


marks must be applied to the comet as 


seen a fortnight ago. At present, the 
head scarcely equals in lustre a star of the 
5th magnitude; and the tailis reduced to 
the length of one or two cezrees. 


From the generally unfavourable state 
of the atmosphere in this place, and the 
proximity of the comet to the horizon, the 
observations which have been made on its 
position, are not as accurate as could be 
desired, for obtaining the elements of the 
orbit. An attempt has been made, how- 
ever, by combining the observations of 
July 6th, 9th, 13th, 19th, and 25th, to ob- 
tain a first approximation to these ele- 
ments. The results are the following : 

Perihelion distance, (the mean radius of 
the earth’sorbit being 1.) 0. 3416. 

Time of passing the Perihelion, June 
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27th, Sh. P.M. mean time at New-Ha- 
ven. 
Longilude of the Perihelion,. 285d. 30m. 
Longitude of the ascending node 272d. 32m. 
Inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic, 
SOd. 53in. 
Motion direct. 

The two principal elements, or the peri- 
helion distance, and the time of passing the 
perihelion, although obtained by a graphi- 
cal process, (and one, in some respects, 
different from those generally employed,) 
are believed to be about as accurate as the 
observations from which they were dedu- 
ced. For the sake of verification, the five 
radius vectors and their corresponding 
anomalies, graphically obtained, were 
measured ; and with the above perihelion 
distance and epoch, the several anomalies 
and radii were calculated forthe times of 
observation. The anomalies thus found, 
differed from those previously measured, 
in no case (except one which was found to 
have been erroneously laid down) more 
than 3 minutes; and an equal degree of 
coincidence was found in the remaining 
one, on carefully repeating the measure- 
ment. The differences between the radius 
vectors as measured, and as atterwards 
calculated, scarcely exceeded, on an ave- 
rage, 1-250th of the whole. 

To an observer in almost any south lati- 
tude, this comet was visible in the eve 
ning, about as early as the 12th of May. 
Its distance from the earth was then near- 


ly the same as at present, (July 30) ; that 
is, not far from 144 millions of miles. It 
was then near the fore Jeg of the Hare. 
During the month of May, it advanced very 
slowly towards the north-east. During the 
first half ot June, its apparent motion be- 
came wuch accelerated, and bent to the 


north. li passed by the right leg and 
shoulder of Orion, and must have disap- 
peared by the 20th, from its nearness to 
the sun. On the 25th, it crossed the eclip- 
tic into north latitude, at which time it was 
nearly in conjunction with the sun. Since 
that time its apparent motion has dimin- 
ished in a manner analogous to its increase 
while in southern latitude. An arch of 
the apparent motion, including 40 degrees 
south, and 25 north of the summer solstice, 
differs not widely from a great cirele. But 
beyond these limits the two ends are cur- 
ved ; so that the whole arch described, as 
seen in different latitudes, is not unlike 
the long italic /. When it first came into 
view in tits latitade, its distance from the 
earth was nearly 79 millions of miles: it 
isnow about twice as great. Its distance 
from the sun was then nearly the same 
with that of Mercury: it is now about the 
same with that of the earth. Combining 
these consideratious with the angular dis- 
tance of the earth and comet at the sun, 
it is readily inferred, (supposing the comet 
to shine by reflected light, and from only, 
the illuminated part of the disk,) that the 
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quantity of light we now receive from it 
must be more than seven times less than 
when it was first observed. Tence iis rap- 
id diminution of brightness, from that ot a 
ctar of the first, to one of the sixth magni- 
tide, is accounted for. The equally rapid 
diminution of its apparent motion, is owing 
partly to its increase of distance, and part- 


ly to the direction of its real motion, which 

has approached much more nearly to that 

of the visual ray drawn from the earth. 
No analogy is perceivable between the 

elements obtained above, and those be- 

longing to the orbit of any known comet. 
Yale College, July 30th, 1819. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon delivered at the old South 
Church, Boston, June 7th, 1819, on 
the evening previous to the sailing of 
the Rev. Miron Winslow, Levi Spaul- 
ding, Henry Woodward, and Dr. 
Jolin Scudder, as missionaries to Cey- 
lon. By Miron Winslow, A. M.  An- 
dover, Flagg & Gould. 

Letters to the Rev. William E. 
Channing, containing remarks on his 
Sermon. recently preached and pub- 
lished at Baltimore: By Moses Stuart, 
Associate Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture, Theological Seminary, Andover. 
—Boston. 

The doctrine of Universal Restora- 
tion examined and refuted, and the ob- 
jections to that of eadiess punishment, 
considered and answered : being a re- 
ply to the most important particulars 
contained in the writings of Messrs. 
Winchester, Vidler, Wright, and Wea- 
ver: By D. Isaac, 12mo. New-York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nott’s testimony in favour of Jud- 
son, examined ina letter addressed to 


the Rev. Samuel Nott, Jr. late mis- 
sionary to India: By Enoch Pond, 
A.M. Pastor of a Church in Ward, 
Mass.—Boston, 12 1-2 ets, 

A Gazetteer of the States of Con- 
necticut and Rhode-Island: By Joha 
©. Pease, and John M. Niles, 8ve. 
$2 50.—Hartfori. 

Memoirs of the Life and Campaigns 
of Major Gen. Greene: By Charles 
Caldwell, 8vo.—Philadelphia. 

A Statistical Account of the County 
of Middlesex, in Comnecticut: B 
David D. Field, Svo.—Middletown. 

Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. No 1. &8vo.—-New-York. 

Knickerbocker’s History of New- 
York, from the beginning of the World 
tothe end of the Dutch Dynasty— 
the third edition, 2 vols. 12m0—Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Salmagundi, second series: By 
Launcelet Langstaff, No. 1. & 2. 18moe. 
-——Philadeiphia. 

The Black Vampyre, a Legend of 
st. Domingo: By Uriah Derick D’Ar- 
cy, 24mo.-—New-York. 











Geligious GYutelligqenee. 


We are gratified with having it in our 
power to present our readers with the 
communication of the Missionaries, at 
the new station, Elliot, to the Corres- 


ponding Secretary of the Board of 


Missions. 


Elliot, Choctaw Nation, 
April 12, 1319. 
REV. AND DEAR SIR, 
Iv is with mingled emotions of 
gratitude and pleasure, that we find 


ourselves in a situation to sit down, and 
jointly communicate to you the deal- 
ings of God with us, since our arrival 
in this heathen land. Our communi- 
cations heretofore, contained only short 
notices of particular cireumstances. It 
would be a satisfaction to us, and we 
doubt not it would gratify the Pruden- 
tial Committee, if we could fully com- 
Municate all the events which have 
transpired relative to this mission. Our 
present opportunity will admit of only 
a brief outline of the most interesting. 
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As this is our first jointtetter, we shall whom we had written, came and hired 
endeavour to give a counected view to us, and has continued with us mos 
from the beginning. of the time since. The same day we 
Brother Kingsbury, and brother and heard a report that three or four per. 
sister Williams, arrived at the Yalo sons were at Natchez, on their Way to 
Busha settiement on the 27th of June. our assistance. As soon as arrange. 
Considerable time was eccupied inse- ments could be made, brother Wit. 
lecting a situation, which would be liams set off with four horses, by way 
both suitable to our object, and satis- of the Walnut Hills, to meet them, 
factory to the natives. Having taken But they had taken the route by the 
into prayerful consideration the cir- way of the Choctaw agency, and on 
cumstances which cught to guide us in the 23d, to our great joy, brother J. G, 
this decision, and having consulted the Kanouse arrived at Yalo Busha. He 
Agent and the natives on the subject, had parted with his brother, Mrs. Ka- 
we were enabied to fix Gna site ferthe nouse, and brother and sister Jewell, 
establishment, which combined as about six days journey from the mis- 
many advantages as we could expect sion, and came forward to notify us of 
to find io one place. their approach. Lrother Kingsbury 
About the 13th of August we felled iimmediately set out to meet them, and 
the first tree on the ground, which we conduct them in; and on Saturday, 
considered as henceforth, consecrated August 29th, all reached the mission in 
to the cause of Zion’s King; and from | safety, though much worn down with 
which we hope to diffuse, among this — the fatigue of the journey. 
wretched people, the benign influences On the Seth, brother Williams re: 
of civilization and Christianity. tarned, having been absent eleven days, 
The place was entirely new, and He proceeded about one hundred and 
covered with lofiy trees; but the an- filty miles on the way to Nateliez, 
cient mounds, which here and there when bearing that the brethren had 
appeared, showed that it was onee the taken a different route, he returned 
habitation of men. On the 18th, the 'Yhus were our hearts made glad ina 
brethren, Kingsbury and Williams, way which we had hardly presumed 
with the help of Mr. Ladd ard a Ne- to hope fer. The kind Providence of 
gro man, raised our first house of logs. God in preserving the lives, and grant- 
it was 15 feet by 18. The weather was ing so greatadegree of health to ow 
oppressively hot, and our prospects brethren and sisters, during a long and 
discouraging. The timber fer the fatiguing jeurney, threugh a burning 
buildings necessary for our establish- and sickly clime, called forth our 
ment, was still growing, and the forest warmest gratitude. There was a prov- 
was waving over the ground which we idence in their arrival at this time, 
wished to cultivate. The men, who which, as yet, was coneealed from our 
we expected would undertake the view. 
buildings, declined the contract; the Sister Wiliams had enjoyed good 
season was so far advanced, that we health from our arrival in the country, 
had little hope of assistance from the and been able to do the work of our 
north, and we had a poor prospect of little family. Qn the 7th of Septem- 
help from this country. We had also _ ber, just eight days after the arrival ol 
been informed, that we could obtain sisters Jewell and Kenouse, she wa 
supplies by water, at any season of the seized with a bilious fever, which in 
year; but now learned, that there its progress brought her to the borders 
would be no opportunity before win- of the grave. The help of the other 
ter. We were almost destitute of me- sisters now became necessary, both te 
chanical tools, implements of husband- take care of the sick, and to provide 
ry, and many other important articles; forthe family. There 4vas no othe: 
having brought only afew of the most White woman imthis part of the coun 
necessary ones in our wagon through try. The sickness of sister W. con- 
the wilderness. But in this hour of tinued severe for several weeks, during 
difficulty, we remembered that the which she manifested, in the immed 
Z.ord had been our helper; and our ate prospect of death, that submission 
hope was not in vain, that he would and christian confidence which gave 
again bring relief. us the highest satisfaction. But ' 
On the 19th of August,2 man to pleased the Lord, in much mercy, 
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remove her disorder, and in the month 


of November she was restored to usual 
health. 

Brother Peter Kanouse had not en 
joyed good health for some time be- 
jore he left the north; and the sea 
voyage proved very unfavourable. 
When he reached the mission he was 
feeble; but heped a little rest would 
restore his health. He endeavoured to 
tabour, but found that the smallest de- 
cree of exercise produced an alarming 
infamation of the lungs. He despair- 
cdof being able to render us any as- 
<jstance in the arduous labours we had 
to perform, and feared that his stay 
ander such circumstances would prove 
a hindrance. After much prayerful 
consideration, he considered himself 
onder the painful necessity of leaving 
is, and departed on the 5th of Octo- 
ber to return to his family. This was a 
severe trial to our feelings, and disap- 
pointment of our hopes. 

Brother J. G. Kanouse was afflicted, 
soon after his arrival, with a painful 
swelling on his hand, which prevented 
his labouring for several days. His 
seneral health was also much affected 
by the change of climate ; but for two 
months past it has been good. Brother 
Jewell has been troubled with a weak- 
nessin his breast, which prevented his 
doing much labour through the winter. 

leis now better. The health of sis- 

ter Jewell also has been feeble. For 
nearly four menths she has been una- 
bleto do any thing but light sewing. 
We indulge the hope that her health 
is NOW improving. 

Besides the indisposition of the 
brethren and sisters, we have had no 
other sickness in the family. Mr. Ladd, 
who came with us from Brainerd, had, 
during the summer, several attacks of 
the fever and ague, and in December 
he was severely wounded with an 
axe, which confined him from labour 
about seven weeks. Our other hired 
man was also j!i for some time with a 


juundice, which he contracted before 


be came to us. 

Since the commencement of the 
present year, our hands have heen 
Strengthened and our hearts rejoiced 
by the arrival of brother A.V. Wil- 
liams, and sisters Kingsburyvand Chase. 
Some account of their journey bas al- 
ready been communicated. About 
three weeks after sister Chase -rrived, 
He Was attacked by a fever, which for 
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but by the kind providence of God, 
the symptoms soon became favoura- 
ble, and she is now restored to good 
health. 

We cannot impute these repeated 
afflictions to any particular unfavoura- 
bieness of our situation. That we 
should be affected by the great change 
of climate, was to be expected, espe- 
cially, considering our many exposures. 
Nor was the change of climate greater 
than the alteration of diet; both these 
niust have had considerable effect on 
our health.* We feel that the hand of 
the Lord has been heavily upon us, 
and hope we have been humbled un- 
der his rebukes. At present, our fami- 
ly enjoys better health than at any pe- 
riod since last September. 

So far as health and strength would 
permit, we have lost no time in getting 
forward the necessary preparations for 
our school, and we have great occasion 
for thankfulness, that we have been 
able to accomplish so much. 

It ought to be distinctly understood, 
that we have had all the materials to 
provide for the buildings, in the same 
manner as if the business had been 
wholly our own. The United States’ 
Agent will refund the whole, or a pria- 
cipal part, of the expense. We found 
it necessary to adopt this course, as ne 
person in this country, would contract 
to build them for the sum, which the 
executive would feel authorized to ap- 
propriate to this object. 

We have erected seven log dwelling 
houses of the following dimensions, 
viz.: Two 22 feet by 20 each : two 22 
feet by 18 each; one 16 by 20; one 
15 by 18; and one t2 by 16. For five 
of these,the logs are hewn on two sides, 
and the roofs project in back and front 
about eight feet, and are supported by 
posts, in form of piazzas. These pro- 
jections are very useiul in this chmate. 


Besides the above, we have erected a 


ee em ae ee ee 


“Perhaps there has never been im this 
country so great a scarcity of bread-stufl, 
and of some other necessaries of life, as at 
the present season. We have never been 
without a sufficiency of corn and beef; 
dnt we were obliged for a while todry our 
beer ia the Indian mode, without salt. 
Brother Eingsbury on his return from 
Natchez, packed a horse load of salt, one 
hundred and forty miles, which answered 
our purpose till the arrival of the boat; 
nce Which time we have been comforta- 
lied with alf the necessaries of 
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mill house, 56 by 30feet ; a stable 14 by 
20; astore house 11 by 20; and two 
other out buildings. All these build- 
ings, except one, are completed. The 
mill is on a simple construction, is 
turned by one or two horses, and 
grinds well. We havea part of the 
timber hewn for our school-house, di- 
ning roons, and kitchen, and have saw- 
ed by hand, about nine thousand feet 
of cypress and poplar boards, for floors, 
doors, Xe. 

On the plantation we have cleared 
and fitted for the plough about thirty- 
five acres of good land, which is en- 
closed with a substantial fence. A 
part of this was covered with heavy 
timber ; and the chopping, rolling, and 
burning of the logs hascost much hard 
labour. ‘In this we have been assisted 
by Choctaws, whom we have hired. 
several of them have worked faithful- 
ly. We have also enclosed a garden 
and yards for cattle, and have set out 
a few apple, quince, and plum-trees. 
Considerable labour has been spent in 
cutting roads in different directions, 
and in- constructing several small 
bridges, which were necessary to make 
the streams passable by a wagon. It 
should also be noticed, that we have 
had to make many of our tools, and 
most of our wooden furniture. 

One circumstance, which has great- 
ly retarded the progress of our work, 
has been the difficulty of obtaining a 
suitable team. Our heavy hauling, re- 
quired oxen. There arethree yoke in 
the neighborhood, belonging to half- 
breeds, which we occasionally borrow- 
ed; but as they ran in the woods, one 
or two days were spent in finding 
them. This hindrance led us to deter- 
mine on purchasing one or two yoke, 
if possible. For this purpose brother 
Jewell took a journey of one hundred 
and sixty miles; but returned without 
accomplishing his object. 

We wish we could inform you, thaf, 
as much as has been done to enlighten 
and save the souls of these perishing 
people, as to make preparations for the 
instruction of their children. But, alas, 
as yet we have heen able to effect but 
little towards this most important ob- 
ject, and that, for two reasons. First, 
for want of a suitable interpreter, and 
secondly, we have been so constantly 
oecupied in labour, which was neces- 
sary to the very existence of our mis- 
sion, as to leave butlittle time for these 
impartant concerns. It is impossible 
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to express our feelings on this subject, 
The expectation of the people ~ has 
been, that we should direct all our ef. 
forts towards the commencement of a 
school. And, indeed, it could not be 
expected that they would feel a par- 
ticular desire for Gospel instruction 
But with respect to a school, they have 
ever shown a great anxiety, and their 
expectations have far exceeded oy; 
ability to meet them. To have taken 
off one of the brethren from: the seey- 
lar concerns of the mission, when our 
help has been so feeble, would haye 
greatly embarrassed our business, and 
might have had an unhappy influence 
on our future usefulness. Our efforts 
are obstructed, and we are prevented 
from attempting many things which 
might be done, if we had a few more 
labourers. We had hopes that some 
of those men from New-Jersey, who 
have offered themselves, two or three 
of whom were mentioned in brother 
Kingsbury’s letter of October 3d, would 
have been sent out early in the winter ; 
but we shall not expect them now bhe- 
fore another autuma. We feel assur- 
ed that the Prudential Committee, so 
far as they understand our real situa- 
tion, will do all in their power to for- 
ward the object of the mission. 

16. Since this letter was begun, we 
have received yours of February 9th, 
giving the grateful intelligence, that a 
physician and biacksmith were engag- 
ed as fellow labourers in this mission. 
We would gratefully acknowledge this 
attention of the Board to our wants. 
and this propitious smile of Heaven on 
our undertaking. We could have 
wished that two or three Jabourers had 
been joined with them ; but the Lord 
will send them in his own best time. 

By the same mail we received your 
letter of March 4th, from the city of 
Washington. We congratulate you, 
dear Sir, the Committee, and all the 
friends of religion and humanity, 02 
the success of your mission, and the 
favourable disposition of the govern- 
ment towards the Indians. The foun- 
dation is now laid, the business ¢an go 
forward if suitable persons can be 
found to perform the necessary labour. 
We rejoice to hear you say, “ the in- 
struction of the Indians is now te 
great object.” Money will not long be ' 
wanting. There is a wide door oped. 
"*he Indians are anxious for schools. 
They are willing to aid them with 
funds. But without devoted Jabourers 
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the plan must fail ; the Indians must 
ain in ignorance. 

annie te the midst of this hea- 
then land, surrounded by the gloom of 
darkness and wickedness, we are con- 
strained to make the appeal—Are there 
not those in our churches whose situa- 
tion does not forbid their removal ? 
who for the honour of the christian 
name, for the love of Christ, for the 
souls of the perishing heathen—will 
be willing to come and labour, that the 
uncivilized Indians may enjoy the 
means of instruction? But let them 
count the cost. ‘There is no opportu- 
nity in these huge forests, and while 
encompassed with the most pressing 
duties, to enjoy the luxuries of science 
and literature; and persons must ex- 
pect to wear themselves out in the 
cause. We think no one ought to set 
his face to this work, who has not 
prayerfully considered it, and who 
does not see in it sufficient attractions 
to bind his heart to the work, so long 
as there is a prospect of success, what- 
ever repulsive circumstances may at- 
tend if. 

But to return from this digression. 
We have preaching every sabbath at 
our house, at which a number of half- 
breeds, and white people, and negroes, 
attend, and occasionally several of the 
natives. ‘Two or three appear serious- 
ly disposed. On the last Sabbath in 
March, a church was organized here, 
and we had the privilege once more, 
of surrounding the table of our Lord, 
and receiving the memorials of his 
dying love. ‘The season was interest- 
ing. We werein the midst of a wil- 
derness, which had never, till lately, re- 
sounded with the accents of Gospel 
mercy. The emblems of the great 
sacrifice for sinners, had never before 
been exhibited. We hoped this little 
church was a fold, into which many of 
the wandering sheep of Christ would 
be gathered. 

We come now to speak of our pros- 
pects, relative to a school. On this 
subject we are severely tried. We 
need a school-house and two more 
buildings, before we can be in a con- 
venient situation to commence it. In 
addition to this, the want of sufficient 
help, seems to present insupersble ob- 
Sstacles. Onthe other hand, there has 
for more than a year been an expecta- 
tion in the nation, that a school would 
be commenced among them this pring. 
Many are anxious, and appear almos: 
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impatient. We have much doubted 
what was duty. But an event has oc- 
curred, which must lead us to decide 
immediately. Yesterday eight promi- 
sing children were brought more than 
one hundred and sixty miles, in conse- 
quence of their parents having heard 
that we were ready to take scholars. 
What to do we know not. To send 
them back will be a great disappoint- 
ment, and appeur discouraging to the 
natives. ‘To take them,will involve us 
in many difficulties in our present situa- 
tion. May the the Lord direct us in 
the path of wisdom. 

18th. We have concluded to receive 
the children. Their parents appear wil- 
ling that we should dispose of them as 
our circumstances will admit. As 
we have determined on keeping these 
children, we think it best to make up 
a school of about twenty, and trust the 
Lord will provide. 

The chiefs of the Chickasaw nation, 
not long since, wrote to the Choctaws, 
for liberty to send their children as 
soon as the school should be opened. 
The Choctaws considered. that they 
had as many children of their own, as 
could be accommodated; but said, they 
thought it would be hard to exclude 
the children of their brothers and sis- 
ters ; because if their children had no 
education, it would seem to imply that 
their parents were but little thought of; 
and therefore they concluded to admit 
those children from the Chickasaw na- 
tien, whose father or motheris Choc- 
taw. Puck-sha-nub-bee, the principal 
chief of this part of the nation, has 
granted two hundred dollars out of 
their annuity, as a donation to the 
school. It was observed, “that this 
was but a small sum, but every little 
would help.” | 

We have two Choctaw lads in our 
family, who have been with us nearly 
eight months. We have instructed 
them as we have had opportunity, and 
their progress and deportment have 
been pleasing. One of them, a full- 
blooded Choctaw, about ten years old, 
we have named David Baldwin. The 
gentleman, whose name he bears, is 2 
pious man, in Durham, N. Y. who will 
do something towards his education. 

We deeply sympathise with our 
brethren in the East, with the Pruden- 
tial Committee, and the Christian 
Church, in the death of brother War- 
reo, and the dangerous sickness of 
brother Richards, But the arm of the 
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Lord is not shortened ; he will accom- 
plish his own work. We rejoice at 
what he is doing through the instru- 
mentality of those who still remains as 
labourers in that important field. 

May the blessing of the Lord God 
of Israel restupon the American Board, 
and upon all who are engaged in pro- 
moting the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. C. Kinessury, 

Moses JEWELL, 
L. S. Wiiwrams, 
A. V. WiLutaMs, 
J. G. Kanouse. 
Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D. 
Cor. Secretary &c. 


Extracts from Letters addressed to 
the Trustees of the Missionary Socie- 
ty of Connecticut, by their Mission- 
aries. 


1, Extract from a letter of the Rey. 
Salmon Giddings, dated at St. Lou- 
is, May 24th, 1819. 

“April 26th. Iset out to goup the 
Mississippi to Louisiana, about 100 
miles from this place. That part of the 
country is new, but is rapidly settling. 
Louisiana is situated on the west bank 
of the Mississippi. It is about one 
year and a half, since the first house 
was erected; there are now about 
twenty. The country around it, or 
rather back of it, is somewhat broken, 
yet most of it is susceptible of cultiva- 
tion,and the soil of an excellent quality. 
The country, generally, 1s pleasant 
and fertile. I preached on the Wednes- 
day afier I arrived there, and on 
Thursday in the neighborhood about 
three miles from the town. I then set 
out on my return, and on the Sabbath, 
May 2nd, preached twice at St. 
Charles ; and on Monday, returned to 
St. Louis. Mr. Matthews, whom I 
mentioned to youin a former letter, 
has collected a church, in the vicinity 
of Louisiana, of about twenty commu- 
nicants. The Congregation have a 
meeting-house, built of hewed logs, a- 
bout twenty-four feet sauare. Salt- 
river empties into the Mississippi about 
two miles above Louisiana. [t is a- 
bout the size of Farmington river, 
where it puts into the Connectieut.— 
There are several strong settlements 
on that river. Twelve miles south, on 
Ramsey’s Creek, there is a considera- 
ble settlement, and several smallerones, 
where there are from twenty to thirty 
families, that can assemble to hear 
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preaching. ‘Twelve miles below Ram. 
sey’s Creek, is a large settlement. Ip 
most of these the people are anxious 
to hear the word of Gad, and there is 4 
fair prospect of usefulness—of great 
good being done by missionary labours, 
We received two members, to our 
communion in St. Louis, on the 16th. 
Our meetings are very well attended, 
We occupy two rooms for preaching ; 
they are twenty feet square each, and 
connected by adoor. ‘These are filled 
with seats,so that,there is only room to 
pass between them, and are generally 
filled with hearers; many stand up, uot 
having any seat, and many who come 
rather late cannot get into the house. 
I have many things to encourage me, 
though to myself, I appear to do but 
little. ‘There is great encouragement 
in most of the villages through the 
country, and a great anxiety to obtain 
preaching. It would afford encourage- 
ment to me, to see another missionary 
sent out by your Society. The ex- 
pense would not be great to the society 
after one year. We have formed a 
missionary society in the Territory, 
and are about forming auxiliary soci- 
eties, in the several settlements where 
missionaries labour; the thing meets 
with quite a favourab!e reception a- 
mong the people. The design of the 
Society is to assist Missionary Socie- 
ties in the States. Our funds will be 
distributed among the missionaries that 
are sent here, whom we think worthy. 
It will be some months before our So- 
ciety will have any funds, and at 
first they will be small. I know the 
wishes of the Society, and am satisfied 
they would send another missionary, if 
one could be procured. [Ff am often 
asked if the Soeiety cannot. I wish 
you would let me know what we can 
expect. God is fast preparing the 
minds of the people for the reception 
of the word of life. Itrust that my 
prayer with yours, is, that God would 
pour out his spirit, and make this wil- 
derness blossom like the rose.” 


2. Extract from a letter of the Rev. 
Jonathan Leslie, dated at Harpers- 
field, Ohio, June 14th, 1819. 


“Of our Society it may be said, 
‘the harvest is past, the summer is en- 
ded’ and many are not saved. Iu three 
years the number of this Church has 
lacreased from thirty three to sixty 
six. And,the churches in this vicinity, 
may generally be said to have left their 
first love. Yet the cause of Zion on 
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this Reserve is advancing. You have 
seen accounts of awakenings In a num- 
per of towns. In Atwater it has been 
very powerful. Rev. Randolph Stone 
‘ssettied in Morgan, for one third of 
his time, and spends one third in 
Bloomfield, and one third in Mesopo- 
tama. Mr. Fenn is to be ordained in 
Nelson to-morrow. Mr. Sullivan is 
employed in Huron County. Four 
Churches have recently, I am inform- 
ed, been gatheredin that County. Mr. 
Hyde, it is expected, will be ordained 
in Madison on the first day of next 
September. ‘Thompson and Hunts- 
burg, expect to have. a candidate to 
reach to them soon. 

If it was the desire of the benevo- 
lent supporters of the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut, who first sent the 
‘Ambassadors of the cross, to these 
wilds, and still continues them here, to 
have the gospel settled—if they de- 
sired and prayed that their children 
might enjoy the ordinances of the gos- 
pel, they have their desires in a good 
measure accomplished—their prayers 
are answered. Here, churches are 
springing up—here, watchmen are, one 
after another, taking their stations. 
Foundations of noble institutions are 
laid for the benefit of generations to 
come.” 


3, Extract from a letter of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Treat, dated at Sharon, Ohio, 
June 21st, 1819. 


“Last week [ returned from a tour 
of five weeks to Huron county. That 
County is indeed a missionary field. 
There is no settled minister in it, but 
many are needed. ‘Iwo years ago, 
there was no regularly organized 
church in it. Now, there are eight, 
which belong to the Portage Presby- 
tery, besides Baptist and Methodist 
churches. Four out of the eight, I as- 
sisted in organizing during my late 
tour. Other churches have been re- 
cently organized, and the call for mis- 
slonaries or ministers, is more and 
more urgent. Indeed, I do not think 
the settlements on the Reserve are as 
well supplied with preaching now, as 
they were ten yearsago. ‘The present 
prospect for missionaries is favourable, 
whether they wish to settle or merely 
do good. It is very desirable that a 
number may be sent soon, to enter into 
fields already white to harvest. Last 
week the Portage Presbytery ordained 
the Rev. Benjamin Fenn, in Nelson. 
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His prospects are favourable. Perhaps 
the Trustees may think it proper to 
send him an appointment, to labour as 
a missionary. His time at present, is 
all, or nearly all taken up. Should the 
trustees think proper to send him an 
appointment, and should they wish for 
recommendations, they could easily be 
obtained. Though your missionaries 
have reason to mourn that they do so 
little, yet they have reason to believe 
that they have been instrumental of 
doing some good. Their labours in 
some places have been attended with 
the influences of the spirit sent down 
from above. This has been the case 
especially in Atwater, No. 1, in the 
7th range. The work of the Lord be- 
gun there in the winter, and was pro- 
gressing when I heard from there lasf, 
which was about six months ago; and 
when J heard, about forty were consid 
ered the subjects of renewing grace. 
This, considering the number of in- 
habitants in the town, has been as 
general, perhaps, as any revival ever 
witnessed in Connecticut. I have vi- 
sited the place twice, and have reason 
to think that my labours were blessed 
to the conviction and saving conver- 
sion of anumber. To God be all the 
glory. I hope to visit them again soon. 
In several other places where [ have 
preached, there has been more than 
usual seriousness, and I hope my la- 
bours were not in vain. Saints have 
been comforted, and sinners alarmed, 
but no place in this vicinity has of late 
been so highly favoured as Atwater. 
During my late tour [ visited the Indi- 
ans at Upper Sandusky: I think the 
Lord has remembered them in mercy, 
and, oh, may he do it more and more. 
I was there on the Sabbath. From 
one to two hundred attended. I could 
reach to them only by an interpreter. 
About forty of them have joined the 
Methodist class. Some things which 
I witnessed among them were painful, 
but others were pleasing. It was very 
agreeable to hear those sons of the 
forest, singing the songs of Zion.” 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Third Annual Report of this 
Society has been published. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the Report. 

At the first organization of the In- 


stitution, it was announced to the pub- 
lic, that a main object of the Society 
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is “not only to provide a sufficiency of 
well printed, and accurate editions of 
the Scriptures, but also to procure well 
executed stereotpye plates, for their 
cheap and extensive diffusion.” This 
important measure has been pursued 
by the Board, with much attention ; 
and they have the pleasure of stating 
that the Society, now own the follow- 
ing sets of plates, and of the following 
descriptions. 

For the whole Bible in the English lan- 

guage. 

Three sets of octavo size, 

One set of duodecimo size,in Brevier 
type, and 

hree sets of duodecimo size,in Min- 
ion type. 
For the Scriptures of the New-Testa- 
ment, ti English. 

One set of duodecimo size in Bur- 
geois type. 

In the last Report it was mentioned, 
that of the stereotype plates,for the Bi- 
ble in the French language, to be sent 
out by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, only those for the Old Testa- 
ment,had then beenreceived. The re- 
mainder have since come to hand; 
and the Society, ef course, have now a 
complete set of plates for the Bible in 
the French language. This must be 
viewed as an acquisition of impor- 
tance, when it is considered how gene- 
gally this language is spoken, not only 
in the Canadas, but in the southern 
territories, now belonging to, or bor- 
dering upon the United States. 

In consequence of representatiuns, 
made to the Board, as to the prospect 
of introducing the Scriptures, into the 
parts of South America, in which the 
Spanish language is spoken, the Board 
have also provided themselves with a 
set of plates of the New Testament in 
Spanish—so that the Socie y now own 
in the whole, eight sets of stereotype 
plates, for the whole Bible, and two 
sets for the Scriptures of the New-Tes- 
tament. 

One of the sets for the whole Bible, 
of the duodecimo size in Minion type, 
has been sent to Lexington, in the state 
of Kentucky, and placed with the Ken- 
tucky Bible Society, who commenced 
in January last, to print from it, an edi- 
tion of two thousand copies. A set of 
the octavo size, is now ready to be for- 
warded to the same Society. The 
others are in the immediate employ- 
ment of the Board. 

As the Board have thus been fur- 


nished with increased means of multi- 
plying the Scriptures, they trust it wil] 
be found that they have been faithfy] 
in the improvement of them,to the best 
advantage. Of this, some judgment 
may be formed, when it is known that 
there have been printed forthe Socie. 
ty,during the last year, 47,320 copies of 
the Bible, and 24,000 copies of the New 
Testament, which together with the 
29,500 copies of the Bible printed in 
the two former years, makes a total of 
100,820. 

These are exclusive of the edition of 
2,000 copies, by this time printed from 
the plates sent to Lexington; and al- 
so of the Bibles in Gaelic, German, 
Welsh, and French, mentioned in the 
last ry tee, as amounting to 2,450, and 
which have been sufficient to meet the 
demand for the Scriptures in those lan- 
guages, until the present time. The 
whole making a total of 105,270 Bibles 
and Testaments, either obtained for 
circulation, by the American Bible So. 
ciety, or issued from its presses, during 
the first three years of its existence.—- 
Jt is thought proper to add, that the 
present printing establishment, is suf- 
ficiently extensive to furnish an average 
amount of 160,000 Bibles and Testa- 
ments annually. 

‘The printing of the Seriptures in the 
Indian language,has, in the mean time, 
been prosecuted as far as circumstan- 
ces have permitted. One thousand 
copies of the Gospel of John have been 
printed in the Mohawk language, and 
the same number of copies, of the E- 
pistles of John, inthe Delaware. The 
Board wait for nothing but approved 
versions of the Scriptures into these 
languages, in order to go on and fur- 
nish the whole, or most of the Bible, to 
the Indians in their native dialects; and, 
as the object has of late excited much 
interest in the minds of some who are 
able to render efficient aid, there is a 
prospect that it may soon be accom- 
plished. 

Of the New Testaments printed du- 
ring the past year, 2,500 are in the 
Spanish language. The books have 
but recertly been finished, and none of 
them are yet distributed. The Board 
have appointed a Committee for the 
purpose of collecting information as to 
the best mode of circulating them, 
who have opened a_ correspondence 
with gentlemen, through whose instru- 
mentality it is hoped much may be 
be done, to introduce the Scriptures 
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among the inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica. ‘There is, perhaps, no country 
which has a greater claim than this to 
the attention of the American Bible 
Society. Forming a part of our own 
hemisphere, it is filled with a popula- 
tion, the numbers and resources of 
which, seem to have been but lately 
developed to the other nations of the 
world; and it is now engaged in a 
struggle,which subjects the inhabitants 
to the evils of a sanguinary war. The 
Board will not fail to embrace every 
opportunity of furnishing them with 
that Word of ‘Truth, which, both “ ex- 
alts a nation,” and gives man his best 
support and consolation,amidst the hor- 
rors of bloodshed and civil strife. 

The Missionaries of the United 
Brethren, or Moravians, have many 
years since, opened a door for the in- 
troduction of the Scriptures among 
the Indians on our borders. Accord- 
ingly, 140 copies of the Epistles in the 
Delaware tongue, were transmitted to 
the Rev. Mr. Leukenback, in the state 
of Ohio, to be distributed among the 
Indians, under his pastoral care, and 
such others as may be within his reach. 
Three hundred copies of the epistles 
of John were sent to the Rev. Mr. 
Dencke, of New Fairfield, Upper Ca- 
nada, for the use of the Indians among 
whom he labours. In both places the 
gift was highly acceptable. Mr. 
Dencke distributed, in his church. the 
copies sent to him ; and he writes that 
they were received not only with 
thankfulness, but with tears of joy, 
among old and young. The remaind- 
er of the two editions are held subject 
to future disposal. 





REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


In Coventry, N. Y. one hundred and 
sixty persons have recently madea 
profession of religion. Of these, one 
hundred have united with the Baptist 
church, forty with the Congregation- 
al, and twenty with the Methodist 
church. 

In Aurora, N.Y. a revival o  reli- 
g10n exists, and considerable additions 
have been made to the church. 

[n the southern part of the state of 

entucky, there is a revival of religion, 
extending through several counties. In 
the counties of Allen, Warren, Logan, 
and Barrier, hundreds have been add- 
€? to the churches, 
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In Westfield, Mass. sixty persons 
were united with the church, on the 
first Sabbath of the present month. 
Twenty others made a public profes- 
sion of their faith, a short period be- 
fore. Others are rejoicing in hope ! 

The towns of Chelsea, and Vershire, 
Vt. are favoured with a revival of reli- 
gion. 

The following is an extract from 
the Narrative of the State of Reli- 
gion, within the bounds of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

“Tt cannot fail to cheer the heart of 
every friend to religion and morals, 
that, without an exception, the reports 
of the several Presbyteries, represent 
the cause of evangelical truth as at- 
tended with a gradual but uniform suc- 
cess. Onalmost every section of our 
church, God has been pleased to: be- 
stow some refreshing showers of grace, 
And although it does not appear that 
he has, in any instance, displayed such 
wonders of mercy as insome former 
years ; yet we cannot but indulge the 
fond hope, that during the last year 
the accessions to the Church have on 
the whole been about as numerous as 
at any former period. The great and 
permanent interests of religion have 
undoubtedly, during the last year, been 
more extensively secured and promo- 
ted than heretofore. But our Heaven- 
ly Father has not suffered a whole 
year to pass over us, without impart- 
ing to us some rich tokens of his ten- 
der regard, by extending to some of 
our churches the special influence otf 
the Holy Spirit. The congregations 
of Bloomfield, Pennfield, and Riga, of 
the Presbytery of Ontario—Pratts- 
burgh, of the Presbytery of Bath— 
Ulysses, of the Presbytery of Geneva 
—Bridgwater, Vernon and Verona, of 
the Presbytery of Oneida—De Kalb, 
Russell, Blacklake, Stockholm and 
Hopkinton, of the Presbytery of 
Champlain—Rallston, in the Presby- 
tery of Albany—and Aurora of the 
Presbytery of Cayuga, have all of 
them been visited with more or less of 
the special influences of the Divine 
Spirit. Inthe middle, southern, and 
western sections of our Church, we 
notice as places that have been special- 
ly visited, Westfield, Jersey City, 
North Hardiston, Newfoundland, Sto- 
ny Brook and Long Pond, in the Pres- 
bytery of Jersey—Columbia, in the 
Presbytery of New-Castle—York and 
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Chester in the Presbytery of Concord 
—Huron, Florence, Bath and Atwater, 
in the Presbytery of Portage—Water- 
ford, in the Presbytery of Erie—seve- 
ral congregations in the Presbytery of 
Union, and Braceville—Sharon and 
Geneva, in the Presbytery of Grand 
River. In Percipeny, in Jersey Pres- 
bytery, and in several congregations in 
the Presbytery of West Lexington, 
have deen gathered, to a very pleasing 
extent, the fruits of past revivals. 

In the vicinity of Portage Presby- 
tery are settled the Mohawk and 
W yandot Indians, on Sandusky river, 


who have been visited by a member of 
that Presbytery, for the purpose of 
enquiring into their moral state and 
condition, and ascertaining their views 
and feelings with respect to christianity. 
The result of this euquiry was highly 
gratifying, inasmuch as the former ap- 
peared willing to have schools estab- 
lished among them, and both were ex- 
tremely anxious to be made acquaint- 
ed with the Gospel. Several among 
them were supposed to have become 


the hopeful subjects of a change of 
heart. 





Ordinations and GYnstallationsg. 


May 198th —The Rev. Ranpo.tpx 
Srone, was ordained by the Grand 
River Presbytery, and installed pas- 
tor of the church in Morgan, Ohio.— 
Sermon by the Rev. Giles H. Cowles, 
of Austeaburgh. 

May 26th—The Rey. Asa Do- 
NALDSON, Was installed pastor of the 
congregational church in Guilford, 
Chenango Co. N.Y. 

‘June 9th—The Rev. Mr. Tito, 
was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Hudson, and installed pastor of the 
ehurch in Amity, Orange Co. N. ¥.— 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Thomas of 
Chester. 

June 12th.—The Rev. SrepxHen 
WHITTLESEY, Was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist church in Chillicothe, Ohio. 
—Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Sperry. 

June 16th.—The Rev. Samuen F. 
Leake, was ordained as an Evangelist, 
by the Presbytery of Newton, N. J.— 
Sermon by the Rev. Wm. C. Brown- 
lee. 

June 16th.—The Rev. Bengamin 
Fenn, was ordained by the Presby- 
tery of Portage, and installed pastor of 
the church in Nelson, Ohio.—Sermon 
by the Rev. Caleb Pitkin, of Charles- 
ton. 

June 16th——The Rev. Tuomas 
SHEPARD, Was ordained pastor of the 
church in Ashfield, Mass.—Sermon by 
the Rev. Samuel Shepard, of Lenox. 
The Rev. Nehemiah Porter, senior 
pastor of the church, is in his hundredth 
year; and on this occasion gave the 
charge to the people. 

[A correspondent observes—* that this 
aged servant of Christ ascended the pulpit 
stairs without aid, remained through the 
whole of the services, with very little fa- 


tigue. It was truly affecting io see this 
Apostolic Father lay bis hand on the head 
of his second colleague in the consecrat- 
ing prayer, and then, with a distinct, audi- 
ble voice, address his beloved flock in an 
appropriate and impressive discourse.” 
Mr. Porter has outlived one colleague, the 
Rey. Alvan Sanderson. } 


June 30th.—The Rev. Roser G. 
ARMSTRONG, Was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Hudson, and installed 
pastor of the church in Pine-Pilains, 
Dutchess Co. N. Y.—Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Fisk, of Goshen. 

June 30th.—The Rev. Mr. Brewer, 
was ordained as an Evangelist, by the 
Presbytery of Hudson; Mr. B. is des- 
tined to Ogdensburgh. 

July Ist.—The Rev. Mr. Percr, was 
installed pastor of the church at Wop 
oa, oy Creek, Dutehess Co. N. Y. 
»y the Presbytery of Hudson.—Ser- 
mon hy the Rev. Mr. Osborne, 0: 
Amenda. 

July 7th—The Rev. Petrr Os- 
Goop, was ordained pastor of the 
church in Sterling, Mass. 

July 2ist.—The Rev. Exras Con 
NELIUS, Was installed pastor of 4 
church in Salem, Mass. as colleague 
with the Rev. Dr. Worcester.—Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. Beecher, of Litch- 
field. 

July 2ist——The Rev. Witiis™ 
FROTHINGHAM, Was installed pastor 
of the Congregational church in Bel- 
fast.—Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Lowel, 
of Boston. 7 

July 2ist.—The Rev. Joun Su avo 
was installed pastor of the church 1! 
Middleborough, and Taunton Precinct. 
—Sermon by the Rey. Mr. Andros, of 
Berkeley. 
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Biographical Sketch of Dr. Spring. 387 


Biographical Aketeh. 


Dr. Samvet Sprine, whose death 
we have recently been called upon to 
deplore, was born in Northbridge, 
Mass. Feb. 27, 1746. He was gradua- 
ted at Nassau Hall, in 1771. After 
spending three years, in studies pre- 
paratory to the sacred office, under dis- 
tinguished instructors, (Drs. Wither- 
spoon, Hopkins, Bellamy and West,) 
he was licenced to preach the gospel 
in 1774. He was, in 1775, united to 
the Northern Continental army, in the 
eapacity of Chaplain ; and shared the 
sufferings and disasters of the expedi- 
tion to Canada, under Co}. Arnold. 
He was ordained Pastor over a congre- 
cational church in Newburyport, in 
i777; in which station he continued 
till his death, which took place, March 
ith, 1819. A circumstance indicating 
an interesting trait in his character and 
preaching, and which was connected, 
us he suppesed, with his conversion, 
must not be omitted. * While a mem- 
ber of college, he had an exercise to 
perform, in which he was to explain 
and defend the Solar System of Co- 
pernicus; in doing which, his mind 
Was so overpowered by a sense of the 
majesty and the perfections of God, 
displayed mn his works, that he burst in- 
to tears, and was unable to proceed.— 
The impressions, received at this time, 
were never obliterated. 

Few men have been more extensive- 
ly useful than Dr. Spring. Whether 
we consider his talents as a man, or his 
benevolence as a christian, or his fideli- 
ly asa minister; whether we look at 
What he has himself aecomplished by 
his individual labours, or contemplate 
those plans for doing good, which he 
originated, and was successful in bring- 
tng into operation, the benefits of which 
Will never cease to be felti—we shall be 
constrained to entertain no small de- 
arec of respect for his character, and to 
icel nv common emotions of gratitude 
to God, for giving him to the church. 

Dr. Spring possessed a large share 
of practical wisdom. The plans which 
his wisdom devised, he was qualified 
successfully to carry forward, by pos- 
sescimns an uncommon tnargeness of 
soul; a firmness and decision of char- 
tcter, which could not be shaken by 
“© prospect of difteuities and dangers 


in the path, marked out by his benevo- 
lence; and a perseverance, which car- 
ried him, in triumph, through obsta- 
cles, which, te common minds, would 
have appeared insurmountable. 

Dr. Spring was an able and faithful 
preacher ofthegospel. His reasonings 
were cogent, conclusive, and perspicu- 
ous. His manner, though plain and 
pungent, was yet serious and tender. 
His pastoral duties he performed with 
christian kindness and fidelity,and with 


much success. Inthe intercourse ot 


society, his characteristic affability and 
politeness as a gentleman, were adorn- 
ed and improved by his success as a 
ehristian. He obtained, inan uncom- 
mon degree, the confidence and affec- 
tion of all who knew him, and whe 
could estimate his worth. 

The benevolent heart of Dr. Spring, 
did not suffer him to rest satisfied with 
perfurming the immediate duties of 
his station, as the pastor of a church.—- 
His benevolence was large and disin- 
terested—it desired the happiness of 
the whole human family. As a_patri- 
ot he deserved well of his country. As 
a promoter of literature, he is entitled 
to the gratitude of the friends of learn- 
Ing 3 butasa patron of sacred learn- 
ing, and as an able and zealous friend of 
Missions, his praise, in the churches, is 
deservedly great. His imemory wil! 
ever be cherished in the church. He 
was one of the principal originators of 
the Mass. Miss. Society ; and one of 
the first and most efficient advocates 
for l’oreign Missions. 

Loug and deeply impressed with the 
importance of increasing the number of 
allt aud pious ministers of the gospel, 
Dr. Spring earnestly, and prayerfully 
devoted his exertions to the aceom- 
ylishment of this object, and his ef- 
forts were eminently successful, in in 
teresting the wealthy and the pious in 
this benevolent enterprise. He was 
truly a “father to the ‘Theological 
Seminary in Andover.” Professor 

Y oods, in his sermon at the funeral of 
Dr. Spring, speaking of his ageney in 
the founding of that Seminary, says, 
“ Fo allthe measures which preceded 
the establishment of a Unirep Insrr- 
guvion, T was intimately conversant 
with him: and am witness of the ar- 
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dent, invincible attachment to the cause 
of divine truth, which evidently actu- 
ated him; of the sleepless anxiety he 
showed, lest, in the plan of the semina- 
ry, the great end of revelation should, 
in some way, be overlooked.” “ It is 
with the most delightful sensations [ 
now recollect, how often, at that inter- 
esting period, I was invited by him, 
sometimes in the stillness of midnight, 
to kneel down with him, to invoke the 
name of God, to render praise for his 
soodness, and to ask his guidance and 
blessing. I am a witness to his labori- 
ous and unceasing efforts in the cause 
of the Seminary, from its commence- 
ment till his last sickness; of the joy 
and gratitude, and tenderness, which 
he often expressed, that he had lived 
to realize more than his highest hopes; 
and of the pious fervour with which be 
waked up, almost from the slumbers of 
death, to give the beloved Institution, 
and those connected with it, his last, 
his dying benediction.” 

With all the virtues of this good man, 


To Readers and Correspondents. 


(Jury, 


was connected an uncommon dift- 
dence, in respeet to his own piety.— 
This was owing to the correctness of 
the model, after which he endeavoured 
to form his character ; and to his dee 

christian humility, which, while it sheq 
a lustre over all his other excellencies 

and made them appear eminently con. 
spicuous to others, only served to con. 
ceal them more effectually from his 
own view... 

In concluding this imperfect sketch, 
itis important to attend to the practi- 
cal lesson which it teaches. There are 
not a few whose indolence and unfaith-. 
fulness it reproves, whose abuse of tal- 
ents and influence it condemns ;—not a 
few to whose benevolence it makes a 
powerful appeal. A good man has 
fallen in Israel. Let those who are 
on the side of the Lord be excited to 
greater diligence, and, in view of the 
good deeds of Dr. Spring, let us attend 
to the admonition: “ Go thouand do 
likewise.” For, though dead, he yet 
speaketh. 





Co ficaders and Correspondents. 


In our number for April, was published a communication, entitled ‘“ ‘The power of 
Conscicice, exemplified inthe death of an unfortunate Female.” The statement was 
drawn up by the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, from whom we received it. As Mr. Skin- 
ner received his information from Mrs. Sayre, a member of his chureh in good stand- 
ing, and, as another person testified to its corrrectness, we supposed that perfect coni- 
dence might be placed in the correctness of the narrative. Mr. Skinner, however, 
has ascertained that the information furnished him is untrue. Mrs. Sayre, trom whom he 
received it, has at length confessed, that the whole was ‘fabricated in her own mind, and 

almed upon the public so long by her persevering villany.’ 

When the authenticity of the statement was first doubted, Catharine Bray, a profes- 
sing christian, and Mrs. Sayre, made deposition to its truth. A person named Maria 
Jacobs, had, previously to its publication, solemnly attested to the truth of the whole, 
in a letter to Mr. Skinner, and when subsequently conversed with, persevered in ler 
asseverations. 

The marvellous story of Mrs. Sayre, was known to others beside Mr. Skinner. The 
evidences upon which the narrative rested, were also known. Such was the confidence 
placed in its truth, that the selecting committee of the Tract Society of Philadelphia, 
knowing that Mr. Skinner was preparing a statement of the facts, originally drawn up 
by Mrs. Sayre, desired it for publication. 

No blame can be attached to Mr. Skinner, for publishing what he had reason to sup- 
pose true, and what, if true, was well calculated to be useful. The narrative remains 
a monument of human depravity, evincing this depravity, it is true, in a very different 
manner from what it was supposed to do, upon its first appearance ; and in that load of 
shame which avill rest upon the fabricators of such outrageous falsehoods, the world 
will see the evils, which sooner or jater proceed from guilt. 


« A friend of the Jews,” ; A.D.; G.S.; Calvin; T.C.; Rellim; Orientalist ; Do- 
eendus ; and several communications without signatures, have been received, and are 
tmder consideration. ‘ An Enquirer after Truth,” will be inserted in the next number. 


ERRAT2.—-For 4dlmegest, on the 340th page, read Almagest; and for Plolomy, read 
Plalemy 





